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Multum in Parvo 
By Clinton Scollard 
-y* little drop of dew 


From the night's crystal brew 
May add perfection to the rose’s hue. 


One soft strain of song, 
Loved, but forgotten long, 
May balm the heart that aches with loss and wrong. 


One gracious word of praise, 
Like the morn’s orient rays, 
May rift the gloom of bleak and barren days. | 


Clinton, N. Y. 
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editorial 


If you hurt a man’s feelings, you 


“x % 


Injuring a Soult . : , 
can apologize. If you ruin his 


fortune, perhaps you can restore him fourfold. If you 
injure his health, you can send him a doctor. But 
if you mar a character, it will be as Adam Bede said 
to Arthur Donnithorne : ‘‘ There’s a sort of dam- 
age, sir, that can’t be made up for.’’ Care for life 
and limb, law and morals, join in enforcing ; but, 
more important than these, God lays upon each one 
of us the care of souls. 
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Paul’s thorn was not pleasant to 
him. He prayed to be rid of it. 
But when he found it had come to stay, he made 
friends with it swiftly. It was no longer how to dis- 
miss, but how to entertain. He stopped groaning, 
and began glorying. It was clear to him that it was 
God's will, and that meant new opportunity, new 
victory, new likeness to Christ. What God means is 
always too good to be lost, and is worth all it costs 
to learn. Let us learn as swiftly as we may.’ The 
time is short. 


Joy in the Thorn 


Conquering Life in its relations to others is 
Ourselves and = very much what we choose to make 
Others 


of it. If we choose to seek of- 
fense in their acts, we shall find plenty. Isaac could 
have got up a quarrel with Abimelech and the Gerar- 
ites which would have embittered his own life and 
passed down as a vendetta to his posterity. But he 
knew that ‘‘it takes two to make a quarrel,’’ and he 
resolved not to be one of the two. Once and again 
he yields the point, and fairly wears them out by his 
courtesy. And with what result?. Did they think 
him a poltroon, whom they could trample over? At 
the last they come meekly and ask to enter into 
covenant with him, declaring they never meant him 
a bit of harm, or did it either. He was manifestly 
the conqueror through his patience and his courtesy, 
in which they began to see something divine, and 
they hurried to make terms with him. His quiet- 
ness under wrong doing was too much for their blus- 
tering quarrelsomeness, as it always will be if a man 
has the heroism for it. The greatest of conquests was 
that by the one who gave his cheek to the smiter. 
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Laying the foundations is usually 
the costliest and mast.important 
work in the building of any structure. This work is 
commonly below the surface, and out of sight. It at- 
tracts comparatively little attention, and it makes 
small show in proportion to the finished superstruc- 
ture, yet it is worth relatively more than all the re- 
mainder. Without the expensive and tedious work 
of foundation-laying underground, any superstruc- 
ture of the loftiest spire, or tower, or pier, or sta- 
tion, or warehouse, or mansion, in man’s sight, has 
no sure stability for its permanent use. Founda- 
tion-laying often costs more and takes longer than 
all the rest of the showiest building ; yet this time 
and expense are well laid out. 
structures, so it is with man’s physical, intellectual, 
and moral structure ; its permanent value depends 
on its foundations. 


Cost of Laying 
Foundations 


As it is with other 


Any man who has aught to show 
worth praising has surely been at work on it below 
the surface and out of sight, as a basis of the best 
that is now apparent. Here is encouragement for 
those who toil below the surface on what the world 


can never see—or d6 without. 
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Criticising 
Not Pault-Pinding Fault-finding is more generally not 
even in the line of criticising. iticisi 
ing of an intelligent, discerning judgment on a piece 
of work under examination. Unless a man is com- 
petent to discern the excellences of the thing passed 
upon, and to point them out intelligently to others, 
he is incapable of being a critic. Merely pointing 
out defects and flaws is the lowest test of capacity ; 
it is a power often possessed by those who neither 
are nor can be critics. Yet many a man whose 
spirit and nature impel him to see faults rather than 
commendable points in a worker or a piece of work 
commented on, is likely to say, as if in justifiable 
pride of his habit, ‘‘I am of such a critical nature 
that I naturally first observe the defects ijn anything 


I examine.’’ If, on the other hand, this man saw 


and knew himself as he is, he might more properly 
say, ‘‘ I so lack an appreciative nature, and have so 
little of the Christlike spirit, that the good things 
before me are lost sight of in comparison with any- 
thing that can be found fault with, and that can be 
used to turn away attention from the good."" A 
chronic fault-finder can never bea true critic, A true 
critic is sure to recognize that which deserves com- 
mendation, where the fault-finder would pass it over 
without notice. It is the eagle eye and mind that 
discerns good game ; the turkey buzzard can scent 
and see carrion in an out-of-the-way corner of any 
landscape. - 
“%& % 


‘“ As Possessing All Things” 


|‘ is hard, it seems almost impossible, for men to 
rise to a just conception of the generosities of 
God. 


ment they have been shrinking from the largeness 


All through the dispensations of his govern- 


of his thoughts of goodness and grace, and asking 
to be allowed to take a fragment of what he offers, 
instead of the whole. The failure of the chosen 
people to subdue the whole Land of Promise was a 


parable of this. It was sworn to them and to their 
fathers in covenant, ‘‘ from the entering in of Haniatit 
unto the sea of the Arabah,’’ a territory twice as large 
as the petty area ‘‘ from Dan to Beersheba,’’ which 
they nominally possessed, but which they really di- 
vided with the Philistines, the Jebusites, and others 
of ‘* the peoples of the land.’’ Only in the days of 
David and Solomon, and again, for a brief period, 
under Jeroboam II, was the larger territory even 
brought under Hebrew rule, and even then not 
possessed as a national area, but subdued as an im- 
perial dependency. ‘‘ From Dan to Beersheba'’ 
was the proverbial extent of the land, and the ex- 
pression which small souls came to regard as indi- 
cating a vast extent of territory. 

‘*From Dan to Beersheba'’ must be a proverb 
among the angels, or, at least, so many of them as 
are concerned with the spiritual administration of 
this planet. It is so nice an indication of what man 
is in the way of pusillanimity before the magnanim- 
ity of God. It is so in the conquest of our inner 
kingdom for Christ ; we are so easily content with 
some ‘* Dan to Beersheba’’ province of our lives, 
when God is offering us the whole land from Hamath 
to the Arabah. 


for the kingdom of Christ ; we are so given to small 


It is so in the conquests of society 


and petty ways, and so ready to triumph over some 
small victory, when we should be ashamed with less 
than the whole. 

In his Epistles to the Corinthians, the Apostle 
deals with one aspect of this readiness to take half 
where the whole is offered, which is of very great 
pertinence to our own times. the 
richest and most prosperous city of that day, except 
Rome and It 
money set the standard for popular judgment of 


” 


Corinth was 


Alexandria. was a city in which 


men. A man was “‘ worth 


sessed. 


what he had and pos- 
He stood high because he had wharves and 
ships and warehouses, and employed other men to 
labor for him in these. And the Church in Corinth 
was more liable than any other church in the Apos- 
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tle’s field of labor to be injuriously affected by this kind 
of judgment. It is true that very few of them were 
rich, yet there were some who were, and the church, as 
a whole, seems to have been made up of more pros- 
perous people than any other in which Paul labored. 
Hence the stress he laid on their duty of contrib- 
uting to the support of the poor saints in Judea. 
Hence the warnings also against the abuses of the 
Lord’s Supper, which grew out of a marked differ- 
ence in social condition. ‘There was the danger of 
pride in wealth on the one side, and of envy on the 
other, —a state of things which does not mark a wide 
difference between the church in Corinth and those 
of modern days. 

To counteract the harm which this bad local at- 
mosphere might do, Paul gives us the Christian doc- 
trine of possession, which puts another atmosphere 
of thought about the infant church. He does not 
think it enough to point them to tiie future, and say 
that all conditions will be equalized in the life after 
death. He has much too strong a sense oi the 
urgency and pressure of the present life upon him- 
self and them to put off the right order of things to 
another life. He tells them that as children of God, 
made alive to him through jesus Christ, they are 
the true and real possessors of the world that now is, 
and have not the smallest reason for envying any- 
body. ‘‘All things are yours ;... and ye are Christ’s ; 
and Christ is God’s.’’ He enumerates among the 
paradoxes of the Christian life, illustrated in his own 
person, that ‘‘we live . as poor, yet making 
many rich ; as having nothing, and yet possessing all 
things.’’ 

Such teaching must have seemed very ridiculous 
to the rich men of Corinth, who had not come into 
possession of Paul's secret. They knew these Chris- 
tians as mostly poor people, who lived in back 
streets, and earned their living in the warehouses 


and on the wharves ; for even in Corinth not many 
nerewere cared. It was ** the poor or this world 


rich in faith,’’ that the good news was coming and 
finding acceptance. ‘They had no standing ‘‘ on 
’Change ;’’ they had no credit with the bankers ; 
they paid no heavy contributions to the tax-gather- 
ers ; they made no ostentation of wealth in fine 
houses, splendid works of art, and the like. And 
yet the Apostle does not hesitate to greet them as 
possessing all that there is to possess. He is not 
content to have them get a big share of the world’s 
good things. He ‘‘ wants the earth’’ for them, and 
he claims they have it already. They are the true 
owners of it, and not those who have the title-deeds 
of bits of it recorded with the courts. He claimed 
that they were living on their Father's estate, and, 
as his children, getting so much of it for their imme- 
diate use as he saw best to give them, and having 
all of it for the very best enjoyment that man could 
get out of it. 

The man who knows that this world. belongs to 
God, and that through Jesus Christ he has been 
made alive to God, has got into the right place to 
own and enjoy the whole world. Other people may 
be called rich because they hold the title-deeds of a 
house, a block of buildings, a farm, an estate, and 
may try to fill their hearts with the satisfaction which 
this brings them. But they were made for the 
whole, and the part catinot content them. God 
does not want them to be content with less. He 
holds out the great round globe to them, and 
grieves to have them put the end of the little finger 
upon some small spot, and say, ‘‘ Let me have this 
as my own.’’ He knows it will not bring them the 
happiness he means for them, this miserable ‘‘ Dan 
to Beersheba '’ of worldly ownership. It is his joy 
if he can bring them out of that’ narrow sense of 
limited possession into ‘‘ possessing all things.’’ 

To a Christian who thinks and feels after Paul’ s large 
and true fashion this world is one big Father’s house, 
with his Father's hand 


at work in every corner of 
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it, filling it with beauty and use for his children. 
All the great processes men call Nature he knows to 
be the working of his Father’s will, All the har- 
vests and ingatherings of foods and fruits he sees to 
be the openings of his Father’s hand to “satisfy 
the desire of every living thing.’’ All the wealth of 
quarry and mine are his Father's stores for his chil- 
dren ; all the beasts of the field and the forest are 
his Father’s flocks ; all the birds of the air and the 
waters are his Father’s care, so that not the hum- 
blest can die without his being by its bed. Every 
bit of vegetable life, from the oak of the forest to 
the weed by the wayside, is the Father’s sending of 
life and beauty to grace and glorify the waste places, 
and to fill them with use and food for man and beast 
and insect. He lifts up his eyes to the unclaimed 
heavens, and knows they are for his enjoyment, as 
they open his heart to larger thoughts of his Father’s 
glory. He gazes upon the unfenced ocean, and 
knows it lies in the hollow of God’s hand. He feels 
the life which throbs and moves through all living 
things, and knows it comes from God. He enters 
into the peace which broods upon the everlasting 
hills, and feels it the peace of God calling us to 
share his calm. 

And when thought mounts from the world of na- 
ture to that of man, the Christian finds it the same. 
All the bonds of love, kinship, and friendship which 
bind man to man he knows have come right out of 
his Father’s loving heart. All the industries and 
employments which serve and grace human life are 
parts of the Father’s wisdom and forethought for his 
children. The social and political institutions which 
maintain order and restrain the hand of violence are 
a divine service established of God, that his children 
may live in peace and safety. All the great and 
good men who have adorned the world by their 
characters and their services were of the Father’s 
sending, that they might be to his children for ex- 
ampic, for Mmstruction, for protection, and above 
them all the Son of God who came down from heaven 
for the life of the world. All the events that befall 
us are the Father’s ordering for our welfare,—our 
birth, our life, our death, all the past has brought 
us, all the future has in store for us. ‘‘ All things 
are yours ; whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come ; all are yours; and ye are Christ’s ; 
and Christ is God’s.’’ « 

To know God as our Father is to know all things 
in a fresh and glad enjoyment of them. It is to 
own them in the broadest and the most real sense. 
For which most enjoys what the world contains, —the 
man who holds some petty bit of it in recorded 
title-deeds, or the man who has a heart to feel the 
beauty, the glory, and the wonder of the earth? 
Strip the richest man alive of sight and hearing, 
and what would his ownership avail him? The man 
who never has been made alive to God through Jesus 
Christ has never had awakened in him the power to 
see and to hear the best that is to be seen and 
heard. lie can own only as some band of ignorant 
savages might be the owners of all that is left of a 
Greek temple. He is an alien and a stranger, for all 
his title-deeds, till he comes into his sonship and 
heirship in partnership with Jesus Christ. Till then 
he is at the best a servant in his Father’s house, 
wishing for the separate enjoyment of this and that, 
while his Father is saying, ‘‘ Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine.’’ 

For a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things he possesseth, but in the loving sonship 
which lifts him above the calculation about his 
barns, and enables him to possess all things. We 
need the love of God, not only that we attain to 
things eternal, but that we may get the best out of the 
things of time. We need it, not only that we may 
have our citizenship in the heavens, but that we may 
not be aliens and outcasts on the earth. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Making mistakes and then apologiz- 
ing for them occupies a fair share of 
an honest editors busy life This 
fills up a measure of the department of Notes on Upen 
Letters. It includes attention to recognized misquota 
tions of Scripture. <A specially valued friend, in Massa- 
chusetts, of The Sunday School Times and its Editor, 
writes pleasantly in this line as follows : 


Withered Hand, 
or Arm 


Your editorial in the May 13 issue leads me to ask whether the 
man with the withered Aand had to exercise faith in order to 
stretch it forth, He may have had faith in the power of Jesus to 
heal, but, as I read the narrative, it does not say that his arm was 
withered. A friend of mine had a hand somewhat palsied, but he 
could stretch it forth, as the arm was not withered. I speak of 
this, as I have so many times heard the statement made as you 
have put it, and always with an inward protest on my part. Now 
that the Zdi/or advances the same view, I say to myself, ‘‘ Halt! 
I want to know if I am wrong."’ 

There is nothing in the text or in the suggested facts 
that justifies the supposition that the man’s arm was 
helplessly paralyzed, or that he lacked the ability to 
stretch it forth at will. The blunder in saying that the 
trouble was in his arm, instead of his Aand, is a result 
of careless inattention to the words of Scripture. The 
fact that many others have made the same mistake is no 
justification for it. 
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Not only does the Editor himself 
make mistakes, but there are con- 
tributors to The Sunday School Times 
who express opinions on various points which he cannot 
accept as correct. Even where he thinks that his 
opinion is sound, and-that those who think differently are 
in error, it would hardly do for the Editor to refuse an 
intelligent and devout contributor to express his opinion 
under his own name, in these pages, on a fair subject 
for discussion ; so here is another of the troubles of 
an editor. A clergyman in Indiana, who knows some- 
thing of an editor’s difficulties, says, in view of these 
recognized difficulties : 


Author of 
the Epistle to 
the Hebrews 


I am surprised to see, in the. Supplemental Questidn Coutse 
(p. 281, issue of May 6), the teaching that the Epistle to the Hee 
brews was certainly. written by Paul. 
built on that assumption. 


Seven of these questions are 
Yet the authorship of Hebrews has 
been an open question from a very early day. So careful a writer 
as Lightfoot says that there is ‘‘no evidence for the Pauline au- 
thorship of the Greek text."" Why teach whole masses of unin- 
structed pupils an uncertainty as a fact? Those who have skill 
in the examination of evidence, and access to books, can correct 
for themselves such glaring inaccuracies, but others, mistaught. 
will only cause trouble to the more careful instructor who comes 
after. Why not simply say, ‘‘ The author is not known, but the 
thought is Pauline ; that is, having apostolic authority "' ? 


One of the advantages of modern methods of Bible 
study is that even the errors of preachers and teachers as 
to the Bible text and its teachings promote discussion, 
and thus tend to bring out the truth more clearly. Care- 
ful Bible scholars generally refrain from saying that He- 
brews was written by Paul, yet our ordinary editions of 
the English Bible give the «‘ uninspired’’ heading to this 
book as ‘‘ The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the He- 
brews.'' The authorship of this Epistle has been fre- 
quently discussed in these pages, and the view expressed 
by the Indiana correspondent is that entertained by the 
Editor. Many of the traditional errors in the Bible 
headings and in the long-received text are being cor- 
rected one by one. It is a comfort to know that these* 
errors do not affect vital truths ; but still the truth is 
always better than an error, be it small or great. 
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An editor ought ta know everything. 
If he does not, he is all the time 
liable‘to make mistakes, and to have 
trouble in consequence. One of the points at which he 
is liable to fail is as to the authorship of manuscripts 
sent to him for publication. If, however, he lacks 
knowledge just here, it is likely to be supplied by some 
of his ever-alert readers who are watchful of the pages 
for which he is responsible. A recent experience of the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times illustrates the falli- 
bility of editors. 
writes : 


A Wrongly 
Credited Poem 


From the Pacific coast a clergyman 


Your issue for March 18 contains a beautiful poem ‘‘ by Alexan- 
der Jessup,"’ which begins and ends with the appropriate state- 


ment that this is ‘‘a world of seeming.” ‘The same verses (by 
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Henry Ames: Blood), under the same title, ‘‘At the Grave,” 
appeared in The-Century Magazine in 1887, from which my 
daughter copied them many years ago. 


From a correspondent in New England there comes a 
similar communication : 


In your contributors’ columns for March 18 is some verse that 
was published in The Century Magazine, February, 1887,— 
“Atthe Grave. In Memory-of A. M.,"’ and signed ‘‘ Henry Ames 
Blood."’ Is there not a discrepancy somewhere? It is a touch- 
ingly beautiful poem. I have used it six times as an Easter token 
for those recently bereaved, and I am unwilling that the real 
author should lose any of his laurels. 


Mr. Jessup being inquired of concerning this matter 
presented the following explanation : 


I have been engaged for some time past in the compilation of 
*‘American Magazine Verse.'’ This is to be a volume of the 
verse and poetry that has appeared in American magazines for 
the last fifteen years.... In calling to my aid an assistant, the 
mistake you refer to was rendered possible. ... While I was at 
work on the ‘‘ American Magazine Verse'’ I was also engaged 

. in sending out some papers to magazines, and one of my own 
poems got mixed up with the verses from magazines, unfortunately, 
to appear under a title similar to one in my magazine collection, 
which were all in the same handwriting. I directed my assistant 
to find, in a heap lying on the table, a poem of mine called ‘‘ At 
the Grave,'’ and to add my name and address, and copy it off on 
the typewriter, and send it to you. The names of the authors, 
-..ete., I had on separate sheets of paper. ‘The similarity of 
titles not then occurring to me, I simply told the person who was 
assisting me to find the poem ‘‘ At the Grave.’ Not having need 
to work over the pile of papers until some days later, the mistake 
was not discovered until the wrong poem was in print. 


According to this statement, Mr. Jessup was somewhat 
unfortunate in his library and office methods, and he 
had too much confidence in his assistant in his work. 
The Editor of The Sunday School Times greatly regrets 
that, as a consequence of his lack of full familiarity with 
all of the choicest magazine verse of recent years, the 
beautiful poem ‘‘ At the Grave,’’ by Henry Ames Blood, 
originally published in The Century Magazine, appeared 


in thesé pages under the name of another writer. Here 
is another lesson for editors and authors. 
* 2% % 
From Contributors 


The English Church Missionary 
Society and its Centenary 


By the Rev. James Johnston 


HUNDRED years ago, sixteen clergymen and nine 
laymen met, on the 12th of April, 1799, in 

the ‘‘upper room"’ of an inn, the Castle and Falcon 
Hotel, Aldersgate Street, London, and adopted a reso- 
lution ‘‘ that it is a duty highly incumbent upon every 
Christian to endeavor to propagate the knowledge of the 


gospel among the heathen.’ The outcome of this was 


a society, says the London Times, ‘‘whose expansion 


into one of the vastest organizations in the world is 
only comparable, by a strange irony, to that of the 
Society of Jesus.”’ 

Unquestionably the records of the Church Missionary 
Society really constitute a church history of the nine- 
teenth century,—in fact, an epitome of the evangelical 
school in England for the last hundred years, as regards 
the variety, reach, and achievements of its missionary 
operations. Those who believed in the cause of mis- 
sions in 1799, either from necessity or wisdom, were in 
an overwhelming minority, and exclusively swayed by 
the conviction of their inspiration despite opposition and 
scorn. 

Hitherto missions to the heathen were spasmodic, or 
merely had a struggling fexistence, though not destitute 
of historical associations. In such a connection it is 
worthy of notice, this year of Cromwell's tercentenary, 
that it was in his time and under his direction the first 
missionary society was formed (1648) for the conversion 
of the heathen of New England. Beyond this, perhaps 
the solitary organized movement for the spread of the 
gospel in the regions of darkness down to the end of the 
eighteenth century was that of the Moravian brethren, 
who seem to have begun their work early in the reign of 
George II, and to whose pious zeal in what were called 
the American settlements Cooper the novelist bears 
agreeable testimony. Subsequently, with the rise and 
growth of Britain's Eastern empire and the acquisition 
of the West Indian colonies, the sense of new responsi- 
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bilities was felt, and, in conjunction with what is known 
as the evangelical revival last century, the spiritual 
susceptibilities of some of the best of old England's 
sons were stirred on behalf of the dark places of the 
earth, 

The more notable of these evangelical heralds in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century included Berridge, 
Romaine, the Wesleys, Whitfield, Venn, Newton, and 
Hervey, who made themselves, together with such influ- 
ential laymen as Grant and Wilberforce, the nucleus of a 
school in the English church béaring the time-honored 
designation of ‘‘ evangelical.'’ From these sprang the 
Church Missionary Society, whose founders chiefly con- 
sisted of evangelical clergymen. 

It is interesting to note that the new association was 
at the outset free from all Episcopal authority, and may 
partially explain why, in the early days of its history, 
the bishops looked coldly upon it. Not until 1841 did 
most of the bishops identify themselves, when it be- 
came wholly allied with the Church of England. The 
first agents were not ordained clergymen of the Church 
of England, but Lutherans, or members of other reformed 
churches on the Continent, —a character which was after- 
wards entirely changed, when all its missionaries were 
required to be Episcopalians. By its association with 
the Church of England the Society has been greatly 
strengthened, and has secured the sympathies of Epis- 
copalian clergymen and laymen who would not have 
been identified with a purely undenominational organi- 
zation. And so it may be observed concerning the 
greatest of all organizations for missions to the heathen 
and Mahometan world, whose progress, pre-eminently 
in recent years, is one-of the most remarkable features 
in the ecclesiastical history of this century, that it repre- 
sents, with more or less accuracy, the strength of the 
evangelical party in the Church of England. Though 
this party does differ earnestly regarding questions of 
church policy, its members, nevertheless, stand by the 
Society with wonderful unanimity, and as one man agree 
to advance its claims both at home and abroad. 

The Church Missionary Society is the youngest of the 
three great religious societies which are linked with the 
Church of England. The Christian Knowledge Saciety 
is exactly a hundred years older, dating from 1699, 
while the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
representing the High Church party, was established two 
years later, in 1701. Though the last born, the Church 
Missionary Society is the strongest, and appeals to a 
vastly wider area of interest and a more extensive body 
of enthusiastic supporters. The Non-conformists, too, 
formed the Baptist Missionary Society in 1792, and the 
London Missionary Society in 1795, ere the devoted 
John Venn, the originator of the Church Missionary 
Society, in 1799 launched the new society on its glorious 
voyage. 

Venn had been dining at Henry Thornton's with 
Charles Simeon, Charles Grant, and Wilberforce, in 
March, 1797, and talking over the project which, a 
couple of years later, was baptized at the Castle and 
Falcon under the name of The Society for Missions to 
Africa and the East. Nothing but the most unswerving 
devotion to evangelical principles enabled this little 
band of ardent souls to carry forward their scheme to a 
successful issue out of the indubitably ‘‘ dark age’’ of 
the Anglican communion in the eighteenth century, 
which produced no single missionary from the English 
church. The Church Missionary Society is thus a direct 
offspring of the evangelical movement ; yet ‘‘ so small,’ 
Says a writer, ‘‘ was its beginning, that it did not even 
know its own birthday.'’ 

At an early period the Society became allied with the 
antislavery cause, of which Zachary Macaulay, Buxton, 
and Wilberforce were prominent members, and who had 
the good fortune to enlist in their ranks the poet and 
scholar whose famous missionary hymn has been sung 
at mission gatherings in all lands. The classic hymn 
written by Heber for the benefit of the Propagation So- 
ciety has been of equal, if not greater, use to its younger 
sister, whose work has been more especially 

‘“* By many an ancient river, 
And many a palmy plain." 
Heber's immortal hymn has been the progenitor of 
‘countless hymns on missions, for the fullest and most 
beautiful collection of which the church of Christ is in- 
debted to the Church Missionary Society. 

In splendid measure have the annals of the Society 

been adorned with names which have become the heir- 
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loom of Christendom. Within a few years of the begin- 
ning of the century shines the saintly light of Henry 
Martyn. Midway in those annals were the names of 
two great men, as father and son, Bishop Selwyn and 
Bishop Patteson, the martyr bishop; and at the sun- 
down of the century, not to mention a host of heroes of 
the faith, there came the figure of Bishop Hannington, 
mingled with heroic and mournful recollections. These 
belong to the world’s elect, —souls who have heightened 
the standard of vision, teaching that 
‘* Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence,'’ 

Upon the wide fields occupied by the Society the sun, 
in truth, never sets. 
tine, 


It has missions in Africa, Pales- 
India, Mauritius, China, Japan, 
New Zealand, Northwest Canada, British Columbia, and, 
shortly, in the Soudan, 


Egypt, Persia, 
From the beginning to the pres- 
ent time 2,003 European missionaries, excluding wives, 
have worked in connection with the Society. It now 
occupies 496 stations, and has a total of 250,000 native 
Christian adherents. Last year's statistics returned 
6,661 baptisms of adult converts from heathenism, and 
8,698 baptisms of children. The Society has 340 native 
clergymen, 5,747 native agents, and 1,096 European 
missionaries, including wives, 66 of whom serve at their 
own charges. Assuredly this is a contrast to the Society’ s 
position when, at the end of ten years, it could find only 
a joiner and a shoemaker to send out, and was com- 
pelled to apply to the Berlin Seminary for its first agents. 

Its missionary staff to-day presents an unexampled 
record. During the first seventy-five years of the Society’ s 
existence it sent forth 750 missionaries, but, in the last 
twenty-five years, no fewer than 1,200 have gone 
abroad, and of these 1,200 as many as 800 have been 
sent to the foreign field in the course of the last eleven 
years. Such a marvelous increase of laborers is mainly 
due to the rule of 1887, when the Society definitely 
adopted what is called ‘‘the policy of faith,’’—that is, 
to send forth to the mission field every duly qualified 
person who offered for service, irrespective of the state of 
thé Society's exchequer. Much as the policy was criti- 
cised at the time, and, on recent occasions, when the 
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the wisdom has been questioned, yet the broad fact re- 
mains that the policy has been justified by its fruits, so 
that there is no likelihood of the Society's revoking it. 
That the line pursued has had a marked effect upon the 
offers of candidates is shown by the returns that, while 
in 1887 the number of missionaries on the Society's 
staff did not exceed 309, in seven years it increased to 
619, and stands to-day at 800. 

As may be surmised, the Society's activities are car- 
ried on variously by preaching, by education, by house 
visiting, by medical missions, by translations into the 
vernacilar and genius of foreign tongues, the mission- 
aries adding prodigiously to the stock of the world’s lin- 
guistic knowledge, and their own influence as a civilizing 
and informing power. Within the last few years wo- 
men’s work has made vast strides in mission lands, 270 
single women being now on the Society's roll. Medical 
service is rapidly developing, represented at the present 
time by fifty-five fully qualified medical missionaries, 
who attended, in 1898, upwards of 9, 285 in-patients and 
594,074 out-patients. Churches, self-supporting and all 
but independent, have been formed in Sierra Leone, 
Lagos, on the Niger, in addition to thousands of Maoris 
in New Zealand and Red Indians in Canada and The 
Great Lone Land, who have been incorporated into the 
colonial churches. 

Especially has the Society been fortunate in its chief 
secretaries. Josiah Pratt, the first occupant of the office, 
was succeeded by Edward Bickersteth, missionary and 
chief secretary, facile princeps, and the greatest of 
Venn’s predecessors. More familiar to a later genera- 
tion are the names of Henry Venn the second, who, 
from 1841 1872, was the Society’s wise and in- 
domitable secretary and virtual director, followed by 
Henry Wright and Frederick Wigram. 


to 


How much the 
cause of modern missions in the Church of England 
owes to the caliber and far-sighted statesmanship of these 
three men, who successively guided the Society's affairs 
for more than half a century, may be gleaned from 
Eugene Stock’s monumental work just published, ‘‘ The 
History of the Church Missionary Society : 
ment, its Men, and Work."’ 


Its Environ- 
Two volumes of this the- 
saurus of church missions have been issued, to be com- 
pleted by a third volume. 
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Sublimely have the company of its torch-bearers hon- 
ored the venerable Church Missionary Society in the 
regions beyond. In the footsteps of the earliest pion- 
eers belonging to the first thirty years of the Society's 
history, described as its ‘‘ heroic age,’’ some of the 
grandest workers in the modern mission field have fol- 
lowed, harbingers of the day when another horizon shall 
surround the globe, and the morning of everlasting sum- 
mer dawn. The names of Schén, Crowther, Krapf, 
Rebmann, C. P. Farrar of Bombay, father of the present 
Dean of Canterbury ; John Perowne, father of the Bishop 
of Worcester ; Cotton, French, Horden, Young, Whip- 
ple, Mackay, Pilkington, and Bompas, are typical of 
those who, in Milton's lines, by their grace of usefulness 
have toiled : 

* To guide the nations in the way of truth 
By saving doctrine, and from error lead 
To know, and, knowing, worship God aright."’ 

The gigantic celebration of the centenary, attended by 
at least an aggregate of fifty thousand persons in Exeter 
Hall, Albert Hall, and St. Paul's Cathedral alone, in the 
greatest and wealthiest city of the world, from April 9 to 
April 15, has been a marvelous demonstration of the 
powers of the cross in materialistic days at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Never in the history of Chris- 
tendom has such a series of fervid missionary gather- 
ings been known, worthy at once of a noble past, and 
bespeaking a prophetic future. During this week of 
enthusiasm sums amounting to seventy thousand pounds 
were acknowledged as thank offerings and centenary gifts. 

On a broader scale the plans of this famous colaborer 
in the kingdom of God are already in formation. The 
Society's triumphs do not allow it to be deaf to the 
world’s deep needs when it hears that ggo souls each 
hour—that is, sixteen a minute—of the natives of India 
pass into eternity, or that every day more than 13,500 
natives of Africa pass into Christless graves, while over 
their well-sown ground the missionaries look for the 
shining of the Sun of Righteousness that the fruits of the 
Spirit may appear in the souls of men as the fields of 
earth, planted with various seeds, wait the signal-of 
nature in springtime to burst from the soil and clothe it 
in verdant green. 

That the second century of its life may be entered 
upon with renewed efforts and great vision on a scale 
proportionate to its opportunities and in harmony with 
its lofty ideals, is the desire of the Society's friends in all 
lands. To employ a homely symbol of its usefulness, 
retrospective and anticipatory, the Church Missionary 
Society, in its fragrant and beneficent ministry, may be 
compared to the modest, unpretentious English white 
clover, ‘‘ spreading itself over hillside pastures, or grow- 
ing on the broad grass margins of old highways, and 
providing acceptable food there for wayfaring sheep ;'’ 
or to Hope, depicted by the ancients, ‘‘ as a little child 
standing on tiptoe, and holding a clover flower in his 
hand."’ 

That time lies in the future, but it is coming, to the 
heralds of which be the greeting, in Whittier’s lines : 

** Hail to the coming singers ! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers ! 


Forward I reach, and share 
All that they sing and dare." 


Darwen, Lancashire, England. 
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The Twenty-Third Psalm 


A Primary Problem 
By Olive Ely Hart 


FEW years ago, one would have been thought 

fanatical had he suggested the impropriety of 
teaching the Twenty-third Psalm to a child just as soon 
as the little one was able to lisp the words. Mow we 
have been forced to consider the workings of the child's 
rind, if to a very limited extent ; and, among a great 
many other questions, it is asked whether a child can 
appreciate in any way this beautiful psalm, and whether 
it is not spoiled for him in after years, because he puts 
into it necessarily only his own experiences, which, in 
the case of this psalm, are not apt to correspond. 

The reminiscence I have given below is not advanced 
as an argument, but only as a simple statement of the 
way in which one child was affected by the psalm, and 
13 written in the hope that it will be taken just for what 
i, as worth 
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I remember distinctly when my mother taught me the 
psalm, at the age of four or five. I was staring into the 
red coals of fire in her room as I repeated after her 
the words, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want.’’ I had been taught to recite pieces before, and 
had always given the title first ; therefore I thought this 
the title of my new piece. From something my mother 
said, I got the impression that this piece was different, 
and I drew the conclusion that it was about the Lord, 
and must be a true story. I realized that ‘‘my'’ referred 
to me, and I came to have the idea that it was a story 
about me. 

The verses about green pastures and still waters I un- 
derstood in a way, because I had been in the country, 
and I usually thought of myself there picking daisies. 
‘* Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death'’ brought up a terrifying picture. We had a 
long, dark hall, that was seldom used, on the fourth floor 
of our house. At one end of it was a picture of a girl 
holding a lighted candle in one hand, while with the 
other she shaded her face. There was a red glow over 
the whole figure, and I was very much afraid to go 
through this hall. This verse always brought to my 
mind a picture of some one leading me past the picture 
so quickly that I could not be afraid. 

‘« Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies'’ always awakened a glow of triumph. 
There was a child in the neighborhood with whom I 
never agreed, and as | recited this verse I reveled in the 
picture of myself at a well-spread table with her looking 
on. It was not so much the pleasure in the food as 
in the vague idea of being chief. 

These pictures came up every time I recited the 
psalm, and I grew to say the words so mechanically that 
I was conscious of very little else. Of course, as I grew 
older, the pictures became less vivid, and at eighteen or 
nineteen a sudden light broke over the words, and I be- 
gan somewhat to appreciate their meaning. I feel now 
as if the psalm does not mean so much to me as it would 
had I not for so long associated it with ideas so very 
erroneous. At the outset I said that this reminiscence is 
given for what it is worth, The problem now is, What 
is it worth ? 


Philadelphia. 
+ a ae 4 
Oriental Research 


Professor H. V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
Palestine 


HE results of the excavations at Tell Zakariya up to 
December 21, 1898, when the work was stopped 

by the advent of the heavy winter rains, have been sub- 
mitted by Dr, Bliss and Mr. Macalister to ‘* The Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund'’ of London. We learn from 
their report, accompanied by numerous drawings, the 
following details, which supplement, and in part cor- 
rect, their first, more preliminary, statement (for which 
compare The Sunday School Times, March 4, 1899). 
The main structure, on the top of the southeast side of 
the mound, as it existed during the latest period, has 
been carefully examined by means of a series of trenches. 
While lacking in symmetry, it may, roughly speaking, 
be described as a trapezium, the four corners of which 
point approximately to the four cardinal points. Meas- 
ured on the inside, the northwest wall is two hundred 
and twenty-eight feet long, and the northeast wali one 
hundred and twenty feet long. Both of the walls had 
three towers, that at the northern corner protecting the 
two sides, one each in the central part of the two walls, 
and one each at the east and west corners respectively. 
Another tower was found at the east corner. Both the 
main walls and towers rested on the rock, except part of 
the inside wall of the central tower on the northwest 
side, wHich rests on a rude mass of stone. Only two of 
the towers had doors connecting the latter with the in- 
side of the enclosed area. ‘‘ These doorways are mere 
openings in the wall, roughly silled, with no signs of 
door-sockets or other indications as to the fitting in of the 
door itself.’ The thickness of the main wall, ‘formed 
of roughly coursed rubble laid in mud, containing some 
well-worked stones, irregularly intermingled with field 
stones of various sizes,’ varies from five feet nine inches 
to seven feet six inches, that of the tower walls from 
four feet eight inches to five feet three inches The 
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main approach to this building was probably from the 
south. All indications point to the fact that it was a 
fortress erected in pre-Roman times. Nothing, so far, 

leads us to believe that Tell Zakariya represents the 

biblical Gath, as has been proposed. If the identifica- 

tion with the Azekah of Scripture (Josh. 10 : 10) origi- 

nally suggested by Rabbi Schwarz, and recently de- 

fended again by Mr. Macalister, be correct, Mr. Bliss 

thinks that the fortress may have been erected by Reho- . 
boam (2 Chron. 11:9). At the present stage of the 

excavations, however, this question cannot yet be dis- 

cussed seriously. 

Numerous and interesting objects in stone, bone, iron, 
bronze, brick, and clay, were found scattered through 
the débris. Among the objects in stone may be men- 
tioned three slabs of soft limestone (or fragments of the 
same), possibly intended for a game, resembling draught- 
boards, to judge from the upper surface of the complete 
stone, which is divided into one hundred and forty-four 
squares by thirteen lines ruled each way roughly at right 
angles. The objects in bone are comparatively few. 
They are of the same kind and pattern as the large num- 
ber excavated by our own expedition in Babylonia, 
More numerous are the objects in bronze. Aside from 
spatulas, knives, pins, the handle of a vessel, and a few 
simple objects of unknown use, the most interesting 
bronze is an amphibious figure, with the head and body 
of a woman and the tail of a fish; doubtless the god- 
dess Akargitis, or Derceto. ‘‘ The most interesting dis- 
coveries in iron are the fragments of a cuirass constructed 
of iron scales, but now corroded together in a solid mass, 
found at a depth of about five feet ;'’ and an iron fin- 
ger-ring, ‘‘ wrapped round with thin gold plating.’’ 

Quantities of pottery were excavated, a fair number of 
whole specimens being among them. The archaic or 
Pre-Israelite types will doubtless prove of value. The 
fragments of human and animal figures, on the contrary, 
offer little of interest. For the greater part, they are of 
the well-known Egyptian and Phenician types. ‘' The 
most valuable find in pottery was the jar-handle of 
rough, dark-red ware, found at a depth of about six 
feet,’’ immediately outside of the central tower of the 
northwest wall. This handle is stamped with a car- 
touche, containing a four-winged figure and two lines of 
Phenician writing, both in relief. I do not think that 
Dr. Bliss has determined the age of this object and 
the meaning Of its inscription correctly. It is entirely 
impossible to assign this jar handle to the period com- 


. mencing with the Hebrew conquest and ending with the 


establishment of'the kingdom of Saul. Paleographical 
reasons forbid it. A careful comparison of this jar 
handle with those excavated by Sir Charles Warren in 
1869 (compare Pilcher’s articles in the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology and my own note in 
The Sunday School Times, January 28, 1899), and the 
characteristic forms of the Hebrew letters ‘‘m’’ and 
‘*k,’’ force us to the conclusion that this object belongs 
to the period 300 to 1 B. C., and therefore is consider- 
ably later than is assumed by Dr. Bliss. The inscrip- 
tion is not to be translated ‘‘ Belonging to the king of 
Hebron,’’ or ‘‘ Belonging to King Hebron,’’ but ‘‘ To 
the King—Hebron ;"’ that is, ‘‘ Hebron has devoted it to 
the king,'’ or ‘‘ made it for the king.’’ The verb is to 
be supplemented as very commonly in Semitic votive 
inscriptions, letters, despatches, and similar texts. He- 
bron is known from 1 Chronicles 2 : 42 ef seg., and 
6 : 2, as a personal proper name. Hebron in our in- 
scription is probably the name of the potter who made 
the jar. 

We may well congratulate the Palestine Exploration 
Fund upon their very satisfactory results obtained under 
the direction of their two able representatives at Tell 
Zakariya within the brief period of thirty-nine days, with 
an average of fifty-one men a day. 


_ Babylonia 

The latest report received by the cémmittee in Phila- 
delphia from the members of the Babylonian expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania is dated Nippur, 
April 1. The Arab tribes, once so hostile and danger- 
ous to the little party of explorers, have now evidently 
become friendly. Doubtless all the advantages result- 
ing for the Affe} Bed’ween and their allies from the 
presence of the Americans were carefully calculated by 
them in the three years (February, 1896-1899) that 
we had withdrawn our expedition from their territory. 
They have apparently found out that the comparatively 
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large amount of money brought into their country 
through the wages paid to many Arabs employed as work- 
men, and through the purchase of milk, eggs, chicken, 
mutton, and all the other material supplied by the sur- 
rounding tribes for our camp, with its about two hun- 
dred and fifty persons, has done much to improve their 
general condition. The conviction has been growing 
with them that we have not come to rob them of any- 
thing to which they attach great value themselves, nor 
to establish a new military station for the Turkish gov- 
ernment in order to gather taxes and unpaid debts. 
Every Arab engaged by the Expedition has been fairly 
treated, and help and assistance have always been giyen 
cheerfully and gratis to the many sick people who apply 
daily for medicine, suffering more or less during the 
whole year from pulmonary diseases, typhoid and ma- 
larial fevers, easily contracted in the midst of the extended 
marshes which they inhabit. 

Mr. Geere, one of the architects of the expedition, 
who contracted pleuro-pneumonia and typhoid fever in 
rapid succession immediately after his arrival at Baghdad, 
was about to start for Nippur after an illness of more 
than three months, during which he was nursed by Mr. 
Fisher, the other architect, a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania. As soon as these two have reached 
the place of excavations, the large structure referred to in 
my last report (see The Sunday School Times of April 29) 
will be sketched and thoroughly examined in regard to 
its architectural features. The work at the temple hill, 
with its rich lower strata, so important for the earliest 
history of Babylonian civilization, will now be resumed 
at once. The first seven weeks of excavation up to 
April 1 have been very satisfactory. On the advice of the 
Philadelphia committee, new trenches were opened by 
Mr. Haynes on the southern side of the ancient city 
proper, which so far yielded more than twelve hundred 
inscribed cuneiform tablets and fragments, four fine in- 
scribed steles of baked clay, several fragments of a large 
unbaked clay cylinder, a number of seal cylinders, nine 
bronze cups, mirrors, and bowls,—among the latter one 
of exceptionally beautiful form and ornamentation, —and a 
large number of nose, ear, and finger rings, anklets, brace- 
lets, beads, etc., of silver, bronze, and stone. Many 
specimens of the excavated vases and jewelry were taken 
from the tombs, one hundred and fifty-tlfree of which 
were opened and examined during these seven weeks. 
Both the Imperial Ottoman Museum and (through the 
generosity of the Sultan and the efforts of the present 
writer in Constantinople) the University Museum in 
Philadelphia being well supplied with representative 
sarcophagi and burial urns from Nippur, only such sar- 
cophagi will be prepared for transportation in future as 
form an important link in the history of Babylonian 
burial customs, and are important for archeological re- 
search. 


Egypt 

Professor Steindorff of the University of Leipsic writes 
to the Editor : 

‘«The hot season having set in in Egypt, all excava- 
tions have been suspended. In addition to the former 
teports of the rich results of last winter's work, pub- 
lished in these columns, attention may be called to an 
exploring tour undertaken by Mr. von Griinau, a young 
German officer, during’ December and January. He 
went to Siwah, the oasis of Jupiter Ammon, situated to 
the west of Egypt, in the Libyan desert, which for several 
years no European traveler had visited. This expe- 
dition was very successful, although the explorer found 
that only few remains exist of the buildings of the great 
temple of Ammon, in which once Alexander the Great 
was proclaimed a son of Zeus, and which about twenty- 
five years ago was still in a comparatively good con- 
dition. The ancient material has been used for building 
modern houses.’’ 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, who has been greatly interested 
in archeological research during the past years, is 
founding a new museum of archeology for the University 
of California. She expects to undertake explorations in 
Egypt for the Universities of Pennsylvania and California 
during the next five years. According to Bib/ia, Dr. 
George A. Reissner of Harvard University, who is a 
member of the international committee engaged to com- 
pile a catalog of the Gizeh Museum in Egypt, will take 
charge of the excavations in Egypt, and later become an 
officer of the California museum. 


Philadchphia. 
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For Children at Home 


Joseph’s Nickel 
By Harriet L. Jerome 


OSEPH had earned five cents. He had wanted a 
nickel for many days, and the moment this one 
touched his fingers he started down. the plank walk that 
led to the village store, where Mr. Lane sold everything 
one could wish for. All at once the nickel flew out of 
Joseph's hand, and rolled into one of the cracks between 
the planks. 

‘*Oh-h !"' cried Joseph. 

He kneeled down quickly, and tried to reach the 
nickel, but his fingers were too plump; so he got two 
small sticks, and poked and poked, but the nickel only 
rolled along, and Joseph was afraid he would poke it 
farther under one of the heavy planks, where no one 
could get it until they were taken away. 

‘Qh, dear!'’ he sighed, ‘‘I wish my fingers. weren't 
so fat.’’ 

‘*Mine are thin,"’ 
Joseph. 


said a quiet little voice back of 


The little boy looked around, and there was the thin- 
nest, poorest looking little girl he ever saw. 

‘«T'll help you,"’ she said. 

For a moment Joseph almost wanted to put both 
hands over the place where his nickel had gone down. 
This little girl looked so poor and ragged he was half 
afraid she would want to steal his precious bit of money. 

“My fingers are thin,’’ she said again. 

Joseph looked at them. They were very thin in- 
deed. He began to feel so sorry for the little girl that 
he got up and stood beside her. She thought that 
meant she might help, and because she had a kind little 
heart, and loved to help any one, she knelt down, and 
tried to press her two very tiniest fingers into the crack 
between the boards. 

At last she pressed the nickel between them, but the 
space was so small she could not draw her fingers up with- 
out dropping the money ana. 
there was no shade in that place, but the thin little girl 
worked away patiently. 


The cun wae very hae 


Two or three times she almost 
rescued the five-cent piece, then it would slip into the 
crack again. 

‘‘I’'m afraid we can't get it,’’ 
dolefully on. 


said Joseph, looking 
‘*] was going to buy a ball. Mine's lost, 
and I feel kinder lonesome without any ball."’ 

‘‘Tll try again,’ said the thin little girl bravely. 

She did try again and again and again. The hot-sun 
was shining fiercely down, and, all of a sudden, a dread- 
ful thing happened. The thin little girl gave a low 
moan, and fell down white and limp. She had fainted. 

**Oh, dear !"’ cried Joseph,—‘‘ oh, dear me !"’ 

Slowly the little girl opened her eyes. She had come 
back from the faint very quickly. When she could 
speak, she said, weakly : 

‘Here's your money. I did get it!"’ 

And there, sure enough, was the nickel out of the 
crack, 

‘« But it made you sick to do it,"’ said Joseph. 
too hot here ; come into the shade and rest. 
it's cooler here. You feel better,—don't you ?"’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the thin little girl. ‘It wasn't all get- 
ting your money that made me faint. I’ most always 
do when there ain't anything for breakfast."’ 

‘* Wasn't there anything for breakfast this morning ?"’ 
asked Joseph in dismay. 

The little girl shook her head. 

‘*And haven't you had anything to eat this morn- 
ing ?"’ 

** No, 
simply. 

Joseph looked at her for two whole minutes, then he 
said : 


oo It Ss 
There ! 


there wasn't anything,"’ said ‘the little girl 


‘«Say, will you wait here while I go and spend my 
nickel ?'’ 

The little girl nodded. 

** It's cool here,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I’ m tired.’ 

Away went Joseph as fast as his feet would carry 
him down the plank walk again. But this time he 
held the nickel much tighter, and was soon in Mr. 
Lane's store tapping it against the glass case. 

‘‘A nickel !'" said Mr. Lane, smiling at Joseph. 
suppose that means another ball, —doesn't it ?"’ 


“] 
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‘*No,"’ said Joseph, looking longingly at the balls, 
‘* not to-day.”’ 

‘*Why not?’ asked Mr. Lane. ‘I thought you 
were the boy who was always lonesome without a ball. 
Here you've been looking at these balls every day for 
two weeks, and wishing '’— 

But Joseph was in a hurry. 

‘« No, I want two of those two-cent buns and a banana, 
Mr. Lane,’’ he interrupted so seriously that Mr. Lane 
gave them to him at,once in a big paper bag. 

Joseph ran back down the plank walk, and Mr. Lane 
thought it all so queer he went around to his other win- 
dow from which he could see a long way down the 
plank walk, and watched Joseph. When-he saw the 
little boy go to the thin little girl under the tree, and 
make her eat the buns and the banana, Mr. Lane 
thought it all so queer that he slipped the card which 
said, ‘‘ Will be back in five minutes’’ into its place on 
his door, and, closing the store, walked down the plank 
walk to see about it. Joseph was bringing a tin-cup of 
water from the town pump when Mr. Lane came up ; 
for Joseph was the kind of a boy to give a little friend 
the best breakfast possible. 

‘* Having a lunch ?"’ said Mr. Lane. 

‘‘He didn't oughter spend his nickel for me,"' said 
the little girl, ‘1 didn’t mean ter faint."’ 

‘She fainted ‘cause she worked so hard out in the 
hot sun helping me get my nickel out of a crack,’’ ex- 
plained Joseph. 

‘«TIt wa'n't his fault,"’ said the thin little girl eagerly. 
«I 'most always faints sometimes when there don't be 
anything to eat at our house. It ain't his fault."’ 

Mr. Lane was a very tender-hearted man. He turned 
away from the two children, and rubbed his nose and 
his eyes hard with his handkerchief. 

‘* Well, my little girl,"’ he said, ‘I think there are 
good people in this town who will see that there is some- 
thing to eat in your house every day !"’ 

And when Mr, Lane said that, it meant that the thin 
little girl need never go hungry again. It meant that he 
was to be just such a friend as the child and her mother 
needed. It meant that, because its little owner had been 
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the little girl who helped him. 

As the days went by, and Joseph still looked longingly 
at the balls in the store window without being able to 
buy one, Mr. Lane said : 

‘Well, Joseph, perhaps you are sorry, after all, that 
you didn’t spend.your nickel for a ball that day."’ 

‘*No, I'm not,'’ replied Joseph stoutly. ‘‘ I'm pretty 
lonesome without a ball, but that little girl was lots more 
lonesome without any breakfast. I'll get a ball some 
day !"’ 

And, sure enough, he did. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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For the Superintendent 


It is purposed to bring inte this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be heipfal te Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always giad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 
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A Teacher’s Hindrance 


By Lucy Sandys 


Ww" has not met with hindrances ? And who that is 

really in earnest in his endeavor to impart the 
lesson’s truths has not 
which they often come ? 


wondered at the source from 

! remember one day attending school, in a city near 
by, with a teacher who, owing to illness, 
absent for a few Sundays. 


had been 
Well, the lesson began, and, 
just as we were getting interested in it, the rector, no- 
ticing her presence, came hurrying up to say how glad 
he was to see her in her place again. That took up a 
minute or two, and it was several more before she was 
able to regain her scholars’ attention. Then, when the 
lesson grew very interesting, the superintendent's bell 
rang, and, after waiting several seconds until he had 
secured perfect silence and every one’s attention, he 
said that a class of boys at the extreme end of the room 
were making far too much noise, and he wished to re- 


mind them that, deplorable as it was for them to neglect 
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this opportunity of studying God's word, it was even 
more so that they, by their conduct, should prevent 
others doing so, and he hoped he should not have to 
speak to them again. 

Well, by the time the scholars settled down for the 
third time to their subject, there were but a few minutes 
left of the short half-hour set apart for the lesson. 

But, you say, the scholars should be corrected when 
necessary, and the teachers welcomed back after ab- 
sence. Certainly they should, dispute 
that. But, while the rector was perfectly right in ex- 
pressing pleasure at having a faithful teacher able to 
resume her duties, and the superintendent in insisting 
upon having order during the session, could it,not all 
have been accomplished without causing any interrup- 
tion to the study of the lesson ? 

Could not the superintendent have gone down and 
spoken quietly to the boys themselves, and the rector 
have taken some other opportunity to express his appre- 
ciation of the teacher's presence, or even have refrained 
from doing so without fear of giving offense, when the 
doimg of it involved loss to the scholars ? 

Dear fellow-teachers, it is only as we realize more and 
more how important is the work in which we engage 
when we undertake to impart God's holy truths to those 
whom he places under our care, that we shall go to our 
classes with this one object of placing those truths simply 
and intelligently within our pupils’ grasp, and take heed 
to ourselves that through us, no matter how uninten- 


no one will 


tionally, no obstacle may arise to their hearing of them. 
Let us give closer attention to that which they see we 

feel to be of the greatest importance to them, and are 

willing to put everything else aside in order to impart. 


Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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For the Teacher 


When the Scholars do Not Study 
at Home 
By James Woods 


b 


HAT shall be done when the scholars do not study 

at home is the problem that confronts teachers 

and superintendents alike. This condition of things is 

not an unknown quantity in working out the problem of 
the results of Sunday-school teaching. 

How far parents and the church are responsible is not 
within the scope of this paper, which deals only with 
the scholars and their possibilities. 

If the scholar could be interested, and the lesson made 
in some degree real, fewer secular stimulants would be 
required, and home study, regular and punctual atten- 
dance, and reverence, would naturally follow, while the 
consecrated and faithful teacher would find a certain 
measure of receptiveness to the truth that makes wise 
unto salvation. 

In giving the experience of a Canadian Church of 
England Sunday-school, I only deal with the intermediate 
classes, which have a hundred and thirty-nine scholars on 
the roll. I do so with deep consciousness that there is 
still much land to be possessed. 

The superintendent, when a boy, had been trained in 
the Sunday-school of the Irish Church, where memoriz- 
ing Scripture and finding proof texts formed an important 
part of the school work. Having had the great advan- 
tage of this, he was not satisfied with the memory verses 
given with the International Lesson, because, as a rule, 
they were incomplete without the context. With the 
advent of the «‘ gelatine pad '’ he began to prepare spe- 
cial memory verses, aiming that each verse or passage 
should contain a complete, definite statement of some 
truth relating to the lesson. Two verses were given for 
juniors, and four for the seniors, and, since 1883, these 
have been well and intelligently learned, so that the 
older scholars have a large amount of Scripture knowl- 
edge which the Holy Spirit can “' bring to their remem- 
brance"’ in time of need. 

When the mimeograph was available, he added ques- 
tions for the quarterly review, which the teachers found 
helpful, and asked that they be provided weekly. Then 
some of the girls (all honor to them !) began to write 
the answers, and the teachers, finding that, when this 

done, the interest increased, encouraged the scholars 
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until it became the rule, not the exception, but still 
chiefly among the older girls, We had been building 
better than we knew, without any definite plan, er we 
would not have asked them to answer twenty to twenty- 
five questions. 

We had discarded leaflets for some years, as we found 
that the matter on them was so much above the capacity 
of the average scholar that they were never used ; and, 
when the scholar does not make use of it, the leaflet 
only fosters irreverence and contempt of God's Word. 
Three years ago, the editor of the leaflets published by 
The Evangelical Publishing Company of Toronto adopted 
our quéstions and memory verses, when, of course, we 
resumed their use. Ten questions each are given for 
juniors and seniors to be answered in writing, in addition 
to those for use orally. 

Since then, writing the answers has become almost 
general in our school, with boys as well as girls, a large 
number writing the answers for the Sundays on which 
they are absent. The only inducement offered is that 
those who write are credited in the class-books, and it 
forms one item among many which determine their 
standing at the end of the year. We find that the 
scholars are interested, that the average attendance has 
greatly improved, that the order and attention is of the 
best, and it has reacted on the teachers to such an extent 
that absence without real and sufficient cause is practi- 
cally unknown. 

While all will agree that this is satisfactory as far as it 
goes (and, knowing that our teachers will read this, I only 
give bare facts), some will say that they could not do it, 
or their circumstances are not favorable, or it takes too 
long to attain, etc. It took us a long time “because we 
did not know what we wanted, and had no definite aim. 
Our school has no exceptional advantages, and what has 
been done in one case can be done in others. It is pos- 
sible to attain to even greater results in a reasonable time 
under ordinary surroundings, if you are willing to pay the 
price, and there isa ‘‘ fighting chance’’ of success under 
the most unfavorable circumstances. Superintendent 
and teachers should be in hearty accord in this effort to 
secure home study, but the success in any school will be 
the aggregate of the success of the individual teacher 
influencing individual scholars, It must be hand-picked 
fruit, gathered one by one (Isa. 27 : 12). 

A good deal depends on the questions, and possibly 
home-made ones are the best; ours, with many faults, 
answer their purpose, which is solely that the lesson 
must be read in order to answer them, and that any 
scholar reading the lesson can answer them, but not 
otherwise. ‘Those for the juniors are framed so as to 
cover the facts of the lesson, the required answer being 
clear, definite, and in few words, but not ‘* yes’’ or ‘«no."’ 

Last year the leaflet dropped our senior questions, and 
substituted some on a different plan, which our scholars 
could not, or would not, grapple with, and so we had to 
return to the use of the mimeograph for the seniors. The 
questions cover the same points of the lesson as those 
for the juniors, but are expressed differently, and longer 
answers are required. The cuestions for June 4 and 11 
in both grades are appended. I would add that some 
of the teachers use them to review the previous Sunday's 
lesson with advantage. 

If you cannot get questions to suit your class, make 
them yourself; it will do you good, and it is not too 
much to supply a class with copies. Think out the an- 
swer you want, and frame the question to suit it. Re- 
member that what seems easy to you may be difficult 
and discouraging to them. If ten questions are too 
many, make less ; only see that they cover the chief 
points of the lesson. 

There are few schools where some multiplying process 
is not available, or which have not some member with 
a gift (easily cultivated) for making questions. The 
scholars can be got to write, if you really want them to 
do it,— if they see that you are in earnest, and taking 
personal trouble in the matter for their good. Do not 
command, do not coax, do not threaten, but, with patient, 
persistent, loving pressure, urge it as a right thing to be 
done. Press the claims of God and his Word upon 
them ; expect to have it done ; show grieved love if it is 
not done, and pleasure when it is. Continue to look for 
it every Sunday. Let it be a real feeling with you, and 
you will be steadily, even if slowly, advancing towards 
two desirable ends,—the scholar’s co-operation, and his 
conviction of your reality and that of the Saviour you 
tell him of. 
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Scholars wil!l take all they can get, and readily fall into 
the ways of a Sunday-school where the discipline is lax 
and no heme study is either required or expected, but 
they have no respect or real liking for such a school. 
Their better nature will assert itself, and when one mem- 
ber of a class comes with a knowledge of the facts of 
the lesson, his example (if he be not over-praised) will 
influence the others, and greatly second the wise efforts 
of the teacher to make home study general. 

Every gain can be held only by continued watchful- 
ness, and perseverance in the methods that led to it. If 
the teacher ceases to show interest, if judicious com- 
mendation is not given, if the answers are not examined, 
errors corrected, and blanks filled up, the best scholar 
will grow careless, and the tendency in the class will be 
backward. 

Again, who can estimate the possible effect in many 
of our homes, and on many of the young people who 
have outgrown the Sunday-school, of such an object 
lesson as the boys and girls of their own free will study- 
ing the Word of God? Is it not worth trying for? Use 
any better way, if you have it, only let every individual 
teacher remember that, if he will work in the lines of 
John 15 : 5, without Christ we can do nothing, and 
Philippians 4 :13, with Christ all things, and Philippians 
4:19, every need supplied according to his riches in 
glory by Christ Jesus, there will be true, even if not 
visible, success. 

On April 1, 1899, 139 names were on the roll, —80 
boys and 59 girls. Of these, 133 attended one or more 
Sundays, and 120 answered the ten questions, during the 
month. In evidence that much improvement has been 
made, it is only necessary to state that during forty-eight 
weeks, last year, with 136 names on the roll, 57 per 
cent studied the lesson and wrote the answers at home. 


June 4, 1899 Christ Crucified John 19 : 17-30 
Golden Text.—The Son of God, who loved me and gave him- 
self for me (Gal. 2 : 20). 


Memory Verses.—1 John 2:1, 2; Hebrews 9: 14. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 
SENIOR GRADE 

Where and how was Jesus crucified ? 
Why could all men read the title on the cross ? ; 
What alteration did the priests vainly ask Pilate to make 
In parting his raiment, what were the soldiers doing ? 
Amid the agony of the cross, how did Jesus care for his 
mother ? ' 

6. How did John accept and fulfil this trust ? 

7. With what knowledge did Jesus say ‘‘I thirst'’ ? 

8. How was some compassion shown to him? 

9g. What did he do when he received the vinegar ? 

10. How was John to : 18 fulfilled in his death ? (Matt. 27 : 5a) 
Write the seven ‘‘words’’ of Jesus on the cross. 

JUNIOR GRADE 

What was done with Jesus at Calvary ? 
What did his accusation say he was ? 
Who were crucified with him ? 

How was he asked to prove that he was the Son of God? 
What did the priests promise if he did ? 

Who joined in reviling him ? 

For how many hours was the land dark ? 

How did some persons show pity on him ? 
What three words did Jesus speak before the darkness ? 
What four words did Jesus speak after the darkness ? 


I. 
2. 
3 
4 
5. 
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June 11, 1899 Christ Risen John 20 : 11-29 


Golden Text.—Now is Christ risen from the dead (1 Cor, 
15 : 20). 
Memory Verses.—Romans 6 : 8, 9 ; Hebrews 13 : 20, 21. 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 
SENIOR GRADE 
- How did Mary show more concern than Peter and John ? 
. How was she rewarded for this ? 
. What did she say had caused her tears ? 
. With what further vision was she then honored ? 
. Not knowing him, what did she ask and promise ? 
. How did she recognize her risen Lord ? 
7. What threefold message of forgiveness did Jesus send hig 
disciples ? 
8. How was Mary a faithful messenger ? 
9. How did they receive personal proof of his resurrection ? 
10. What effect did this have on them, and why ? 
Name the appearances of Jesus after his resurrection. 
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JUNIOR GRADE 
What is said of Mary Magdalene at the sepulcher? 
As she looked in, what did she see ? 
Why did she say she was weeping ? 
As she turned, whom did she see ? 
Whom did she suppose him to be ? 
What word of his made her know who it was ? 
To whom did he then send her? 
What did she tell them ? 
What happened as they met that evening ? 
What is said of its effect on the disciples ? 


Galt, Ontario. 
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Lesson tHelps 





Lesson uu, June un, 18990 
Christ Risen 


John 20: 11-20 


Compare Matthew 28 : 1-8; Mark 16 : 1-8, and Luke 24: 1-12. 
Memory verses : 11-14 


GOLDEN TExt: Now ts Christ risen from the dead.—1 Cor. 
15 : 20, ' 
COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 

11 ¢ But Mary stoxdwithout i: But Mary was standing 
at the sepulchre weeping : and without at the tomb weep- 
as she wept, she stooped down, ing: so, as she wept, she 
and looked into the sepulchre, stooped and looked into the 

12 And seeth two angels in 12 tomb; and she beholdeth 
white sitting, the one at the two angels in white sitting, 
head, and the other at the feet, one at the head, and one at 
where the body of Jesus had the feet, where the body of 
lain. 13 Jesus had lain. And they 

13 And they say unto her, say unto her, Woman, wh 

Woman, why weepest thou ? weepest thou? She sait 

She saith unto them, Because unto them, Because they 

they have taken away my Lord, have taken away my Lord, 

and I know not where they have and I know not where they 
laid him. 14 have laid him. When she 

14 And when she had thus had thus said, she turned 
said, she turned herself back, herself back, and beholdeth 
and saw Jesus standing, and Jesus standing, and knew not 
knew not that it was Jesus. 15 that it was Jesus. Jesus 

15 Jesus saith unto her, saith unto her, Woman, why 

Woman, why weepest thou ? weepest thou? whom seekest 

whom seekest thou? She, sup- thou? She, supposing him 

posing him to be the gardener, to be the gardener, saith unto 
saith unto him, Sir, if thou have him, Sir, if thou hast borne 
borne him hence, tell me where him hence, tell me where 

thou hast laid him, and I will thou hast laid him, and I 

take him away. 16 will take him away. Jesus 

16 Jesus saith unto her, Mary. saith unto her, Mary. She 

She turned herself, and saith turneth herself, and saith 

unto him, Rab-bd’ni ; which is unto him in Hebrew, Rab- 

to say, Master. boni; which is to say, 

17 Jesus saith untoher, Touch 17 ! Master. Jesus saith to her, 
me not; for{ am not yet as- 2Touch me not; for I am 
cended to my Father : but go to not yet ascended unto the 
my brethren, and say unto Father: but go unto my 

them, I ascend unto my Father, brethren, and say to them, I 

and your Father; and fo my ascend unto my Father and 

God, and your God. your Father, and my God 

18 Mary Mag’da-léne came 18 and your God. Mary Mag- 
and told the disciples that she dalene cometh and telleth 
had seen the Lord, and ¢haf he the disciples, I have seen 
had spoken these things unto the Lord ; and how that he 
her. had said these things unto 

19 € Then the same day at her. 

evening, being the first day of 19 When therefore it was 

the week, when the doors were evening, on that day, the 

shut where the disciples were first day of the week, and 
assembled for fear of the Jews when the doors were shut 
came Jesus and stood in the where the disciples were, for 
midst, and saith unto them, fear of the Jews, Jesus came 
Peace Je unto you. and stood in the midst, and 
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20 And when he had so said, saith unto them, Peace de 
he shewed unto them A/s hands 20 unto you. And when he had 
and his side. ‘Then were the said this, he shewed unto 


disciples’ glad, when they saw them his hands and his side. 
the Lord. The disciples therefore were 
oo glad, when they saw the Lord. 


1Or, Teacher *Or, Take not hold on me 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun,— Now is Christ Risen from the Dead ( John 20 : 1-18). 
Mary at the sepulchre (1, 2). Peter and John at the 
sepulchre (3-7). The first believer in Jesus’ resurrection 
(8-10) The angel's word to Mary (11-13). Jesus and 

Mary (14-17). Mary's message to the disciples (18). 
Jesus appears to Peter (1 Cor. 15: 5). 

Mon.— Zhe Walk to Emmaus (Luke 24: 13-35). Jesus’ ques- 
tions by.the way (13-19). What they had hoped for (20, 21). 
The report of the women (22-24). The scriptures ex- 
plained (25-27). Abide with us (28, 29). The disclosure 
(30-32). ‘The return to the disciples (33-35). 

Tues.— Jesus Appears te the Disciples (Luke 24: 36-98). His 
peace and its proofs (36-40). He did eat with them (41-43). 
Their minds open to understand the scriptures (44, 45). 
The basis, authority, sphere, and terms of the great com- 
mission (46-48). 

Wed.— The Account in John (John 20: 19-31). The disciples 
glad to see him (19, 20). Authority to proclaim forgiveness 
(21-23). Thomas the doubter (24, 25). Jesus and Thomas 
(26-28). Faith better than sight (29-31). 

Thurs.— Jesus and the Seven ( John 21: 1-25). On the shore of 
Galilee (1). 


Their fruitless toil (2, 3). The recognition 


(4-8). The morning repast (9-14). Peter's restoration 
(15-17). The girdle and the glory (18, 19). Follow me 
(20-25). 

Fri.—j/esus Meets them in Galilee and in Bethany ( Matt. 28 
16-20 ; Luke 24 : 50-53). They worshiped, but some 


doubtingly (16, 17). All power, all nations, all things com- 
manded, all the days (18-20). The place and manner of 
his departure (Luke 24 : 50-53). 

Sat.—Jesus Ascends to. the Father ( John 20:17; Acts 1: 1-11) 
According to his promise ( John 20 :17). The infallible 
proofs (Acts 1: 1-3). The command and the promise (4, 5). 
Not times or seasons, but power to testify (6-8). His as- 
cension (9). ‘The promise of his return (10, 11). 
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Sun.— The Gospel of the Resurrection (1 Cor. 15 : 1-23). Christ 
died, was buried, and rose again {1-4). Other appearances 
(5-8). Resurrection the foundation (12-19). ‘The certainty 
of resurrection (20-23). 


Chicago, 111. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


hls aia Events.—The death of Jesus was imme- 

diately followed by the rending of the veil of the temple 
(Matthew, Mark), the surprise of the centurion, and the grief 
of the women (Matthew, Mark, and Luke); John tells why 
the Jews wished the bodies to be removed, of the breaking of 
the legs of the robbers, and the piercing of the side of Jesus. 
Joseph of Arimathea asked for the body of Jesus from Pilate, 
and, with Nicodemus, buried it, after hasty embalming, in his 
own tomb near Golgotha, The two Marys watched at the 
tomb that evening. The next morning the Jews asked for a 
guard from Pilate. Probably at the close of the sabbath (Satur- 
day evening) the women brought spices, and early on Sunday 
morning were going to the tomb, in two parties, as is here 
deemed probable. Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of 
James, and Salome, reached the tomb first, and found the 
stone rolled away. Mary Magdalene goes back, and meets 
the male disciples (John 20: 2); the two other women ap- 
proach the tomb, and see an angel sitting on the stone (Matt. 
28 : 2-7), and then go to meet the larger party. While all 
the women are absent, Peter and John come, and find the 
tomb empty (John 20 : 3-10). Mary Magdalene returns, and 
the events of the lesson then occur. 

PLacks.—At and near the sepulchre, not far from Golgotha 
(see last Surroundings) ; then at some house in Jerusalem, 
which cannot be identified. 

TimrE.—FEarly in the morning, and in the evening, of the 
17th of Nisan, year of Rome 783,—-that is, April 9, A.D. 30. 

PERSONS.— Mary Magdalene, who was neither the sister of 
Lazarus nor the sinful woman, mentioned in Luke 7; two 
angels; the risen Lord. In the evening, ten apostles, 
Thomas being absent, Luke’ 
of others also. 


$ account suggesting the presence 


PARALLEL PAssAGES.—Verses 16 to 18 are peculiar to this 
Gospel, though similar incidents are mentioned in the parallel 
accounts. Mark 16:14, Luke 24 : 36-40, are parallel to 
verses 19 and 20. 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, "a. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE faint gray of the first morning of the week found lov- 
ing hearts on their way to finish the rude embalming of 
the body of Jesus, which had been hurriedly begun before his 
being laid in the tomb on the past Friday evening. Of these, 
the first to reach the hallowed spot was Mary Magdalene, as 
if the great love shown her had stirred her breast to a more 
fervent devotion than moved either apostles or her female 
friends. Others were, however, close behind, but all alike 
feared that their loving purpose would be hindered by the 
huge stone, which, like a great wheel, had been rolled over 
the entrance of the tomb. Yet, coming nearer, it was gone, 
and stood idly in its groove at the side. 

Looking in, to her alarm Mary found the body was not 
there, and forthwith hurried back to Peter and John—for the 
tomb was just outside the town wall—to tell them the sad 
news. With these two she hastened back to the other women, 
who were still near the tomb. But they also had already 
ventured to enter it, only, however, to be met by angels within 
it, at whose command they had, in turn, speeded back into 
the city, close at hand, to tell the disciples that Jesus had 
risen from the dead, and that they were to go to Galilee and 
would see him there. Meanwhile, Peter and John, looking 
in, saw that the tomb was empty, and at once went back to 
tell the rest of their company, but it is not said that they saw 
angels. 

Mary Magdalene, more bent on watching even the place 
where her Lord had been than on discussing his disappearance, 
now stooped once more to look in at the low doorway through 
her quickly falling tears, and she, too, now sees the angels, 
** Could they tell her where she would find his dear form ?”’ 
3ut the answer to her weeping love came from a higher than 
angels, for, as she turned her head, Jesus himself stood before 
her. She would fain have kissed his robe, though it was only 
the poor gaberdine of a peasant gardener, but was not allowed. 
Yet she had seen him, and had been told by him to go to his 
disciples and tell them that he had risen, and would erelong 
ascend to his Father in heaven. 

John’s narrative is very condensed, and hence we find, from 
the othér Gospels, that Peter, broken-hearted at having denied 
him, had meanwhile returned, and forthwith, in reward for his 
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deep contrition, was vouchsafed a sight of him whom so re- 
cently he had been the first to recognize as the Christ of God 
(Mark 8:29). In the afternoon of this eventful day, more- 
over, he joined two disciples, whose names are not told, as 
they sorrowfully made their way to Emmaus, and made him- 
self known to them by repeating the simple rite he had ap- 
pointed on the night of his arrest, as the bond of union, and 
the sign of brotherhood to his followers. 

That they were not any of the apostles is clear, for Luke 
tells us that, when they went back to town, they found the 
eleven, with other disciples, gathered together, and told 
them their story (Luke 24 : 33). 

But now, as this little band was still assembled, the doors 
being shut, contrary to Oriental custom, for fear of the Jewish 
authorities, Jesus suddenly stood in their midst, greeting them 
with the words of every-day Eastern salutation they knew so 
well, ‘* Peace be with you !’’ and then showed them his pierced 
hands and side as a proof that it was no spirit they saw, but 
himself in very deed. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Christ’s Resurrection 


T might seem easy for life to stand outside, and make the 
blooms of springtime after the deaths of winter, easy for 
sufficient life to resurrect the dead body of Lazarus. But the 
crucial test is, when life itself is dead, to make itself alive once 
more, It must be that there was life other than that of the 
body,—a life untouched by death. Then this undiminished 
life could stand outside the body, and take it up as easily as it 
could lay it down. He had said, ‘‘I am the Life.’”’ Now 
comes the test of its truth. We watch the closed tomb to see 
whether it be the grave of our hopes, or the spring whence 
flows an eternal life that death cannot touch. Is it the life 
that dies, or death ? 

Because of the importance of this fact, unusual pains were 
taken by Christ to verify and prove the resurrection to be his 
own. The first one sent to see him knew him well,—very 
well ; saw him, heard his voice, had no doubt. 

He appeared as the same Jesus, He had power to com- 


mand angelic attendants to break the seal, roll away the stone. 
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tenderness for weeping Mary, of solicitude for the scattered 
disciples ; taught the same doctrine of his Father, and his 
divine Sonship ; called old names,—Mary, Thomas, Simon ; 
they were to him still brethren. He followed his old custom 
of having an evening gathering and talk (v. 19); he began it 
with the usual salutation. He anticipated, as usual, their 
doubts, and removed them by showing his hands and side. 

The natural result followed ; then were the disciples glad 
when they saw the Lord. Every disciple has been ever since, 
and is now, when he finds the Lord. 

Extraordinary things are to be expected of such an extra 
character. Unique in life and death, unique after. If he is 
willing to die for us, and able to rise afterwards, there is 
nothing he is not willing and able to do. Try him, 

University Park, Colo, 

“ 


Added Points 


Many, like Mary, stand without and weep, when a look 
within would disclose the way to joy 

Amid her tears, Mary knew not the angels, nor the Lord, 
There was more at hand than she imagined, or could grasp. 

Here, as at Bethlehem, ‘‘ a multitude of the heavenly host ” 
paid honor, flashing into sight as opportunity allowed. 

Jesus so near, and yet sofar! Supreme desire, the opened 
mind, the believing heart, enable one to recognize him. 

‘* Touch me not,... but go.’’ Activity for others, not soli- 
tary adoration and enjoyment, the true ideal of Christian life. 

Shut in, and full of fears, yet visited, comforted, gladdened, 
by the Lord. 


“2% % 


Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


UT Mary was standing without at the tomb weeping 

(v. 11). This whole lesson is the exquisite revelation 

of the Lord to sorrow. It is the showing of the process of 

the promise that all tears shall be wiped away. There are no 

floods of grief which Jesus cannot dry away. Jesus is the 
cure for sorrow, 

They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid him (v. 13). The absence of the body, and the 
denial to her of love’s last ministry of sepulture, seemed to 
Mary the culmination of grief. Yet that very absence was 
really utmost blessing. It was proof her Lord had mastered 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































328 = (8) 
death. 
superlative. 
pings to our poor ignorance. 
wait, 


So, often, that for which we sorrow most may be boon 
Sometimes God’s best gifis have dark wrap- 
Never despair. Trust and 
‘The bud may have a bitter taste, 

But sweet will be the flower." 


She, supposing him to be the gardener, saith (v. 


15). 
Jesus is often very near us when we do not know it. Tears 
are often blinding. 
life when I thought Jesus had deserted me, 
come that 


arranging and applying a discipline I sorely needed. 


I remember an experience in my own 
Since, I have 
He was 
The 
results of that discipline have for years been most precious to 
me. 
mistake does not change Jesus. 


to see he was never nearer me. 


Even though you mistake Jesus for the gardener, your 
He is really with you, and 
helping you. 

Jesus saith unto her, Mary. . 
Master 16). 
leadeth them out. 


. « Rabboni; which is to say, 
(v, He calleth his own sheep by name, and 


It 
So inti- 


There was disclosure in the cadence, 
was the precise, peculiar revelation Mary needed. 
mate and special will our Lord be with us, Do not think you 
may not be on terms of peculiar intimacy with Jesus. You 
may. 
timacy is the doing his will, the recognition, glad and swift, of 
his Mastership. 


my humble and charitable life may so win upon others as to 


But own him ‘ Master.’? The door into such in- 


Said George Herbert: ‘' 1 beseech God that 


bring glory to my Jesus, whom I have this day taken to be 
my Master and my Governor; and I am so proud of his ser- 
And his 


harp, thus tuned to intimacy with Jesus, has not ceased 


vice that I will always call him Jesus, my Master.’’ 


sounding. 
Touch me not; for Lam not yet ascended unto the Father 
(v. 17). The dispensation of spiritual presence is better and 


nobler than that of bodily touch and vision. That dispensa- 


tion was to be consequent on our Lord’s ascension. Now 

you need search no tomb or garden for him. Where you are, 
he is ; for he is in you. 

** Speak 

And 


Closer 


And 


to him, then, for he hears, 
spirit with spirit may meet ; 
is he than breathing, 

nearer than hands and feet."’ 


But go unto my brethren. nto the relationship of even 
What im- 
mensities brotherhood with the risen God-man must mean and 


hold ! 


Seri: 


brotherhood with himself does our Lord lift us, 


This is the present duty, and, in womanly 
. ea oo Ce ne DO ee ON | De ee ee 

the resurrection was this Mary. You may not hold back your 
voice from the wonderful tidings. 
cushioned ease, refuse to go. 


and say. 





You may not, in your 
Oh, how many darkened and 
joyless Christians have I known because they would not ‘‘ Go 
and say’’! 

When the doors for fear of the Jews, Jesus 
came and stood in the midst, and said unto them, Peace be 
unto you (v. 19). 


were shut, ... 
Not shut doors nor plotting enemies need 
keep Jesus from you. Thus John Bunyan makes Bedford 
jail melodious : 


‘I am, indeed, in prison now, 
In body, but my mind 

Is free to study Christ, and how 
Unto me he is kind."’ 


The disciples therefore were glad, when they saw the Lord 
(v. 20). And you too shall be glad as you hold in spiritual 
vision the risen Christ. He has mastered death; he has dis- 
armed the tomb; he has brought life and immortality to 
light; he is nearer to us, in the better dispensation of the 
spirit, than he was to the beloved disciple leaning backward 
on Jesus’ breast, by as much as spiritual contact is loftier and 
closer than contact bodily. 

Philadelphia. 


. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 11.—8ut Mary 


verse 1.—A/ the tomd 


That is, Maury Magdalene, as in 
The Authorized Version renders 
this (and a similar term) in three ways : ‘‘ tomb,’’ ‘‘ sepulcher,’’ 
The Revised Version has 


Lamenting, not merely shedding tears.— S/ooped 


and ** grave,”’ ** tomb ’’ uniformly. 


— Weeping : 


and looked int tomé; Both actions are implied in the 
verb here used. 
Verse 12.—ABcho/ldeth tive angels in white: Each evangelist 


Matthew 
this appearance seems to 

Mark and Luke tell of appearances 
the former of one angel sitting on the 
right side, as they entered the tomb ; the other, of two stand- 
ing by them, probably as they withdrew. In each 
** white ”’ 


probably refers to a different angelic appearance. 
tells of the one angel on the stone ; 
have been next in order. 
to the party of women : 


case the 
Here the 
details in regard to the position are fully given.—Sisting, one 
at the head, and one at the feet, where the body of Jesus had 
dain : Compare the particularity of verses 6 and 7. 


or ** dazzling ’’ rajment is referred to. 
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Verse 13.— Woman, why weepest thou? This conversation 
differs entirely from those recorded in the other Gospels. — 
Because they have taken away my Lord: ** Took”? is the 
literal sense, but, since the next clause refers to present time, 
English usage requires ‘‘ have taken.’’—And / know not where 
they have laid him : No recognition of the resurrection is sug- 
gested, only perplexity and doubt. 

Verse 14.— When she had thus said: ** And”’ is not well 
attested, She did not concern herself much about the angelic 
appearances, but sought her Lord.—Anew not that it was 
Jesus ; This was due, not simply to her tears, but to the ap- 
pearance of Jesus himself. She had last seen him dead, had 
watched at the tomb ; evidently his resurrection body, though 
not yet glorified, presented some peculiarities that led to this 
slowness to know him. The narratives oppose all theories of 
purely subjective *‘ vision,’’ and of fraud, etc. 

Verse 15.— Whom seekest thou ? This additional inquiry 
would lead toward recognition. — Supposing him to be the gar- 
dener ; The tomb was in the garden of Joseph of Arimathea 
(comp. John 19: 41 and Matt. 27: 60). ‘‘ Gardener,’’ occur- 
ring only here in the New Testament, means the keeper of 
the garden, which was not necessarily a garden in the modern 
sense. Hence Mary’s mistake was probably not due to the 
fact that the personal appearance of Jesus was that of a 
laborer, still less to the presence of gardening implements. 
She would most naturally expect that only the keeper of the 
grounds would be there at that early hour.—Sir- The word 
rendered ‘ lord,’’ but here an ordinary respectful address. — 
Lf thou: Emphatic.—And 1 will take him away: “1” is 
emphatic. ‘The suggestion accords with her mistaking him for 
the gardener. 

Verse 16.——/esus saith unto her, Mary : Whatever else con- 
tributed to the recognition, this direct address, doubtless in 
the well-remembered tone of voice, was the immediate cause, 
—She turneth herself: This suggests that, in her anxious 
looking for the body of Jesus, she had not yet faced the real 
Lord she sought.—/n //ebrew.: So the best authorities. — 
Rabboni : Only here and in Mark 10 : §1.— Which is fo say, 
But it 
curring in the Gospels, and is even more respectful than 
** rabbi.’’ 


Verse 17.— Zouch me not: Or, ** Take not hold on me,”’ 


Master: Or, ** Teacher.”’ is not the usual term oc- 


The former sense is the more usual one; but the verb often 
refers to more than simple touching.—/or / am not yet as- 
cended ; The tense points, not to the fact of ascension, but to 
the state resulting from it.— Unto the Father: So the best 


authorities. ‘he interpretations of the passage are numerous. 
The two principal ones are : ‘* Do not touch me, so as to test 


the reality of my bodily resurrection ;’’ ** do not lay hold on 
On the 
do not touch me, but go, etc. 


me, as if to resume the former intimate intercourse.’’ 
former view the ‘antithesis is : 
The latter interpretation implies that some impulsive gesture 
on the part of Mary called for the prohibition : Do not lay 
hold of me ; the old state of things has ceased, and the new 
spiritual intercourse, in the glorified body, has not yet begun. 
—But go unto my brethren; Thus termed for the first time. 
—J ascend: Am about to ascend.— Unto my Father and your 
Father, and my God and your God; One Person is referred 
to, but the repeated pronouns show that the relation of Jesus 
to this Person, while similar, is not identical with that of his 
brethren to this Father and God. } 
Verse 18.— Cometh and telleth: Still more literally, ‘* Com- 
eth, telling,’’ ete. The emphasis is thus laid on her going at 
once.—J dave seen the Lord: The better supported text gives 
the first person here, but the last clause is in the third person. 
The second 
appearance to the other women (Matt. 28 : 9, 10) followed ; 


The details point to Mary as John’s informant. 


for to identify that with this appearance involves the in- 
accuracy of Matthew’s account. The bribing of the soldiers 
occurred next (Matt. 28: 11-15). The appearance to Peter 
and that to the two disciples at Emmaus (Luke) must be 
placed later in the day. 

Verse 19.— When therefore it*was evening: The specific 
statement leaves no doubt as to the day of the resurrection, — 
The first day of the week, .. . for fear of the Jews: ** Assem- 
bled ’’ is not well attested, and this clause explains why the 
doors were shut. The punctuation of the Authorized Version 
‘*The disciples ’’ 


is misleading. means the eleven, or, more 


accurately, the ten, Thomas being absent, But the parallel 
passage in Luke (24 : 36-43) implies that others also were 
present (comp. Luke 24 : 33). John emphasizes the appear- 
ances to the apostles.—/esus came and stood in the midst: 
His body, though not yet wholly glorified, had become superior 
to ordinary physical laws, as the doors were shut.— Peace be 
unto you» So in Luke, who, however, tells of their terror and 
doubt, and our Lord’s reproof of this. The doubtful passage 
in Mark (16 : 14) emphasizes their unbelief. 

Verse 20.—Shewed unto them his hands and his side: As 
Luke says ‘‘feet,’’ it cannot be inferred from this passage 
(and verses 25, 27) that his feet had not been nailed.— 7he 
disciples therefore were glad, when they saw the Lord: The 
doubt and the removal of it are passed over by John, probably 
because the case of Thomas was to follow, and show most 


conclusively how doubt of the resurrection was overcome. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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“ First to Mary Magdalene” 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


W* have in this lesson faithful love blinded by sorrow, 

faithful love blessed by discovery and made aa evan- 
gelist, and the peace-bringing revelation of the risen Lord to 
all the disciples. 

1. The ** but’’ which begins the lesson sends us back to 
the preceding account of how John and Peter had left the 
sepulcher, while the woman’s tenderer, and perhaps less 
‘* practical,’’ nature lingered with no defined purpose. The 
relief of tears came most readily there, and to weep alone by 
the grave was better than to sit even with his truest friends. 
Mary’s stooping and looking into the tomb while she wept 
was almost mechanical. She expected to see nothing. She 
had looked often already, but love’s hunger impelled her to 
one more look. This time she did see something, which 
would have startled her if she had been less swallowed up 
with one sad thought. But she was neither surprised nor 
frightened at the vision of the two calm, white-robed figures, 
sitting as if to guard the sacred spot where the body of Jesus 
had lain. They were like the cherubim that overshadowed 
the mercy-seat. These angelic appearances at the sepulcher 
waver, as it were, into visibility, and out of it again, accord- 
ing to laws of appearance which are not those of physical 
sight, and in which the spiritual capacity of the beholder is 
probably an element. 

These two were real beings, and could speak ‘‘ with the 
tongues of men and of angels.’’ They were touched with pity 
at the sight of tears such as they, in their stable blessedness, 
had never shed, and they had learned the desire and the 
power to comfort from the God of all comfort. So they 
asked Mary why she wept, and were ready to answer her, 
when she had replied, with the tidings that would dry her 
eyes. Grief like hers is indifferent to everything but itself. A 
legion of angels would not have drawn more than a passing 
glance. She did not answer their question, but repeated 
almost verbatim what she had said pantingly to Peter and 
John, only changing ‘‘ she Lord ’’ (v. 2) into ‘* my Lord,’ as 
was natural when speaking to those whom she did not know 
as fellow-disciples. That was the one note which kept ever 
sounding in her heart. Sorrow is monotonous, and keeps 
crooning over the same plaint, unvarying and unwearying. So 
little did she care about the sitting angels, and so little did 
she expect from them, that she turned away from them, with 
the hopelessness and listlessness of grief, as soon as she had 
told her tale. 

** She turned herself back, and beholdeth Jesus standing.’’ 
That sounds as if our Lord had suddenly become visible, 
rather than as if he had‘approached from further distance, 
but we know too little as to the conditions of his corporeal 
existence during the forty days to dogmatize on the subject. 
Mary’s failure to recognize him may have been due to the 
same blunting of perception by absorbing sorrow as led to her 
tranquil indifference to the angels’ appearing. She probably 
scarcely looked at this new comer. Her grief blinded her 
even while she looked. There was, probably, some change 
in Christ’s appearance, for there were other instances of not 
recognizing him; but the reason of Mary’s failure may have 
been, like that of the two travelers to Emmaus, whose ‘* eyes 
were holden,’’ subjective hindrance by grief rather than ob- 
jective hindrance by bodily change. Be that as it may, we 
may learn the lesson that sorrow often blinds us to the pres- 
ence of what would heal the sorrow, and that Jesus often 
stands by us, offering his effectual consolations and all-satis- 
fying presence, wien our tears weave a veil which hides him 
from our eyes. 

There is something, too, very beautiful in the task that 
Mary’s faithful love is willing to take on itself. Her arms 
were weak, but she was ready to lift the sacred burden and 
carry itaway. A flicker of hope had lightened her darkness, 
as it darted into her mind that perhaps, after all, it was not 
‘* they,’ the unknown enemies, but * thou,’’ the gardener, 
and therefore presumably a friend, that had ‘for some good 
reason desired to empty the tomb, and would be willing to 
tell the one thing she wished to know. How much less she 

expected from ‘‘ the gardener ’’ than she was next moment to 
receive from Jesus! How much less we often expect from 
him than he stands by our sides waiting té give ! 

2. Next we have faithful love blessed by discovery, and 
made an evangelist. Who can say anything to heighten the 
perfect beauty and tenderness of that recognition brought 
about by the one word ‘*Mary’?? Who can reproduce the 
cadences of the voice, which she had not recognized before in 
the commonplace question, but which went straight to her 
heart, and woke dear memories and revived dead hopes 
there? What a dramatic genius this unknown Jew must 
have had, who imagined such a scene, if he is not a simple 
reporter telling a fact! ‘*I have called thee by thy name, 
thou art mine,’’ is true here ; for that one word bound Mary 
to her Lord even more closely than her deliverance from seven 
devils had done, and her absolute self:surrender, as well as 
her rapture of surprise, which made her almost dumb, are all 
crowded into her one word, “ Rabboni, Master.’’ 


One is unwilling to hint at imperfection in her emotional 
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interjection, but it was obviously still on the lower level of 
apprehension, which should now have been transcended by 
the transcendent fact of resurrection, and it was apparently 
accompanied by a very natural and pardonable impulse, in the 
joy of finding again what she thought had been lost forever, to 
clasp his feet. 

Touch was permitted to Thomas and others ; it was denied 
to Mary. The reason for the diverse treatment was, no 
doubt, the diverse spiritual conditions of the persons. The 
touch which would confirm half faith or shatter whole un- 
belief was allowed and invited ; the touch which expressed 
love that took for granted that the old relations were to be re- 
sumed unchanged, ‘and which did not rise to apprehend the 
new conditions, was forbidden. 

But the prohibition comes so graciously that it is transformed 
into a promise. The very ground alleged for it makes it so. 
‘*For I am not yet ascended unto the Father ’’ distinctly im- 
plies that, when he is ascended, she may touch. Christ’s 
withdrawal from the clasp of her hands makes the clasping of 
him with the outstretched arms of desire and trust more easy 
and blessedly close. He, too, departed in the flesh, that his 
servants, ‘* who had companied with him all the time that he 
went in and out among thém,’’ might come nearer him than 
they had ever done while he was yet present with them. 
His bodily presence laid the foundation for spiritual commu- 
nion, but it also interfered with it. We who have not 
‘*known Christ after the flesh ’’ are better situated for know- 
ing him in and after the spirit than his contemporaries were. 
None can press too near him now, or grasp him with too 
stringently pressing arms. He has ascended, not thereby de- 
parting from us, but approaching to us. - He came forth from 
the Father, and yet did not leave him; he has left the world, 
and gone to the Father, and yet has not deserted us. 

We should note the fact that Mary is chosen to bear a mes- 
sage to the others. Faithful love is not rebuked though its 
expression is restrained, and the love which is denied utter- 
ance in one way is granted a means of expression in another, 
To obey Jesus and do something for him is better than to 
clasp his feet in solitary enjoyment of his presence. The 
contents of the message should be noted. The process of 
ascension is regarded as begun (‘‘I ascend’’), though not 
completed (‘I am not yet ascended’’). The resurrection 
was the first step in it, and the bodily ascension was but the 
consequence and culmination of the resurrection.. Such a 
point of view throws light on the difference between our 
Lord’s relation to the disciples before and after the resurrec- 
tion, and may probably bear on the question as to the differ- 
ence, if any, between his body after he was risen and ‘‘ the 
body of his humiliation,’’ and may suggest that it amnderwent 
a gradual, progressive transformation. 

But the gracious uniting of himself with the disciples, in 
calling them his ‘ brethren,’’? and the majestic separation 
from them in discriminating between his relation to God the 
Father and theirs, while yet God was the God and Father of 
both, are to be marked and pondered. Like balm must the 
assurance have fallen on the awed though glad disciples, that the 
old, sweet fellowship was not broken, but that he came back 
from the dim regions of the dead with the same heart of love 
Whatever had changed, that had 
So, though ‘‘I ascend ’’ could not but bring the dread 


for the humblest as before. 
not, 
of again parting with the newly restored Lord, the assurance 
ot his changeless tenderness, wherever he went, was con- 
tained both in the name by which he greeted them by Mary’s 
lips and in the message with which she was charged. 

3. Space forbids my enlarging on the peace-bringing reve- 
lation of the risen Lord to the disciples. But we must at least 
point out the profound significance of each incident recorded 
The familiar greeting, ‘‘ Peace be unto you,’’ 
so quiet, so almost prosaic, so little like what might have been 


concerning it. 


expected after such a separation and such a reunion, sheds the 
peace it invokes, for it minimizes death, and knits up again the 
dropped stitches as if there had been but some ordinary part- 
It is Christ’s greeting to us all. His 
If we let him come into our hearts, he 


ing for an hour or two, 
greetings are gifts. 
will bring peace. But he will not come to us through shut 
doors, nor will he fail to enter open ones. 

He not only says ‘* Peace,’’ but he shows his hands and 
his side. 
of his identity ; to us they are revelations of his cross and 
If 
we would have the peace which is fundamental to all other 
peace,—namely, peace. with God, which will bring our war- 
ring nature to peace with itself, and set us in league with all 
creatures and in harmony with all providences, —we must look 


The wounds in these were to the disciples tokens 


passion, on ‘which his power to bring us peace depends. 


with penitent faith to the prints of the nails on the palms and 
the wound from the spear in the side, and say, ‘‘ The chas- 


tisement of our peace was upon him.’’ Then, when we thus 
**see the Lord,’”? we too shall be glad; and that joy will 
he deep and abiding, for it flows from the Christ who ‘“* be- 


”” 


came dead ’’ and is “‘ alive for evermore,’’ who is absent that 
he may be the more fully present, and who has ascended to his 
Father and our Father that we too may sit with him in 
heavenly places, and “ rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.’’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday Schoo! Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is foliewing the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to apy cne who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 20. 
I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 

In order to understand the narratives of the resurrection we 
must consider carefully the attitude of the Gospel writers and 
their purpose. They did not intend to furnish proof of its 
reality, for the details mentioned did not seem to convince 
even the participants, but rather to show how the Lord gradu- 
ally overcame the most obstinate of doubts. 

Each Gospel writer has his own way of describing the 
post-resurrection events. To reconcile the accounts is by no 
means impossible, and yet is not easy. Gilbert states the 
difficulties and their probable solution very clearly. 

The Fourth Gospel records simply a series of presenta- 
tions and utterances,—to Mary, to the disciples, and, a week 
later, to Thomas, All else is subordinated to these facts. 
Westcott interprets the chapter as setting forth ** the elevation 
of love into absolute faith.’’ Those who still cherished 
ardent affection for their murdered Master were changed by 
his appearances into unswerving, progressive apostles of the 
truth for which he stood. 

Note, in detail, (1) the mention of Mary only (comp. Matt. 
28 : 1 or Mark 16: 2) in verse 1. Perhaps she preceded the 
other women (Westcott), or perhaps John ignores the others 
intentionally, so as to center the reader’s attention upon 
Mary. (2.) Evidently Mary (vs. 2, 13) had no idea that a 
resurrection had taken place. (3.) The portraiture of Peter 
and ‘‘the other disciple ’’ (vs. 3-10) is most lifelike. (4.) 
Whatever they saw in the empty tomb, it led to instant con- 
viction (v. 8) of the truth. (5.) Jesus did not merely forbid 
Mary to touch him (at least, comp. Matt. 28 : 9), but rather 
(see Rev. Ver. marg.) indicated a new kind of relationship. 
Compare 2 Corinthians § : 16. (6.) ‘*On that day ’’ (v. 19) 
a memorable day. (7.) The details of the meeting of verses 
19-23 are peculiar to John, but the event itself is supported by 


Luke 24 : 36-43. (8.) The Gospel of Iohn (v. 21) is a Gos- 
pel of selected tacts, no rambling story. 


Il, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and nse one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever ; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.) 


For various arrangements of the data of the resurrection 
week and later see Westcott (288), or Abbott, ‘* Matthew ”’ 
(330), or Andrews (589-625), or Gilbert (388-395). Among 
the many monographs of great value, none surpass Westcott’s 
‘*Gospel of the Resurrection ’’ (5th ed., Macmillan. $1.75), 
and Milligan’s ‘* The Resurrection of our Lord ’’ (2d ed., Mac- 
millan. $1.75). 
Some excellent comments on this chapter are found 


The various commentaries on John need no 
reference. 
passim (see index of passages) in Stevens’s ‘* Johannine The- 
ology.”’ 

III. QuEsTions FOR STUDY AND Discussion, . 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. 


1. John’s Resurrection Narrative. (1.) According to 
John’s Gospel, what class of resurrection facts were of the 
first importance ? (2.) How does the chapter, thus viewed, 
form a fitting close to the whole Gospel ? 

2. The Open Tomb. (3.) How may the statements of the 
four Gospels (Matt. 28; Mark 16; Luke 24) regarding the 
manner of the discovery that the tomb was empty be brought 
into harmony. State the events in order [Lesson Surround- 
ings: { 1. Geikie. 18}. 

3. john and Peter. (4.) What well-known characteristics 
of these two disciples are illustrated in this narrative? Could 
either have been the successful leader of the early church that 
he was without the other ? 

4. The Convincing Evidence. (5.) Did a conviction that 
Jesus had risen from the dead come to John because of the 
appearance of the grave-clothes, or because he suddenly re- 
alized the significance of much that Jesus had said to them ? 

5. jesus and Mary Magdalene. (6.) Can we account, on 
natural grounds, for Mary’s failure to recognize Jesus? Mc- 
1,93. Wright: § 2.] (7.) Why could not Mary 
express her loyal love in the old, familiar way? Did Jesus 
seek to indicate that the resurrection was not merely a return 


Critical Notes: v. 


Laren : 


of the old conditions, or did he suggest the newer and nobler 


spiritaal intimacy which would soon begin? Do his words 


convey a prohibition or a promise? [McLaren : 2, G4 2-4. 
Wright: % 3.] 
6. jesus and the Disciples. (8.) Compare Luke 24: 


33-43 for the number of those present at the meeting end for 
additional means taken by Jesus to allay their doubt or fear. 
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What three important utterances are recorded ? {McLaren : 3.) 
(9.) Does John give us any hints regarding the resurrection 
body of Jesus ? 

7. jesus and Thomas. (10.) Was the doubt of Thomas 
unnatural? Did Jesus mean to commend an unreasoning 
faith, or a faith which rests on other grounds than those 
offered by the senses? What would they be ? 

IV. Some LEapinG TuovuGuts. 
|For genera! discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

This chapter is crowded with helpful suggestion. Note at 
least two climaxes: In verse 28 the confession of Thomas 
rounds out the historic progress of faith traced by John 
through the whole Gospel ; in verse 29 our Lord points out a 
basis of faith with which the whole substance of the Gospel is 
in harmony. 

In verse 23 a solemn responsibility is placed upon the 
Christian church. What does it involve ? 
Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffier, D. D. 
Darkness Turned to Day 


HAT Sunday morning was to the disciples the darkest 
that they had ever known. 
the brightest in their experience. For on that early morning 
they thought all their hopes had perished, and that he whom 
they had trusted was not the Messiah; while on that even- 
ing they knew that all their hopes had been well founded, 
and that Jesus of Nazareth was what they had taken him to 
be. How great their joy it is not possible for us to realize, 
for we cannot enter into their despair at seeing him die on 
the cross, But that day was to them the pivotal day of all their 
religious experience, and from that day they dated their hope 
in bim as the Messiah, the Saviour of the world. 

Now suppose for a moment that Jesus had not risen. Sup- 
pose that the women had found his dead body, and had pre- 
pared and laid it away in its final resting-place. Suppose that 
in these days visitors to Jerusalem were shown a tomb, and in 
it they knew that the remains of Jesus were preserved. What 
then? Why, then we should have had no New Testament, 
and we should have had no Christian church, and we should 
have had no Sunday-schools, and no Christmas Day or Easter 
would’ sill be” divided “into” )ewish aire pagar 16rt-eweren 
with a dead Christ would be an impossibility, and missionaries 
preaching a dead Saviour would have no power. It is hard 
for us to realize what a vast difference this one fact of the 


That Sunday evening was 


resurrection of Christ has made in the history of this whole 
world. But what the sun is to this physical world, that, and 
more, is Christ to the spiritual world. Paul knew well of what 
importance the resurrection of Jesus was’ when he said, * If 
Christ be not raised, your faith is vain ; ye are yet in your sins,”’ 
All our hope of pardon and of a glorious resurrection would 
perish in an instant if we had to believe that we had only a 
dead Jesus to whom to look for the supply of our spiritual 
needs. ‘* But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become 
the first fruits of them that slept.’’ And by this resurrection 
he has been proved to be ‘the Son of God with power” 
(Rom, 1 : 4). 

This resurrection of Jesus turns the darkness of the tomb 
Without that we should stand at the graves 
of those whom we love with no ray of true hope. The tombs 
of those who died in olden days in the Roman world have ijn- 


scriptions that breathe of despair, and not of hope ; but over 


into day as well. 


the doorway of the Christian cemetery we may well inscribe 
While the resur 
rection of Christ brings no hope to those who reject him, it 


the words ** Resurgam,’’ or ‘‘ 1 will rise.’’ 


irradiates the grave with divine splendor for all who ‘‘ die in 
Christ.’’ These, his children, he will call from their graves, 
and for them there is a glorious resurrection life in the world 
to come. 
sting. And all this we owe to the fact that our blessed Lord 
came forth from that tomb in life and power. The full under- 
standing of this is what made the Apostle Paul exclaim, 
‘* Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ !”’ 


New York City. 


This robs the grave of its gloom, and death of its 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 

A‘ what hour did Jesus yield up his spirit on the cross? 

filled. 

broken.”’ 


In his death and burial several prophecies were fur- 

It had been written, ‘‘ A bone of him shall not be 
As was the custom, and that the dead must be re- 
moved from sight before the passover sabbath, the soldiers 
broke the legs of the crucified thieves to see if they were 
really dead, but when they came to Jesus, they did not, for 
he was already dead; but a soldier took a spezr, and pierced 


































































































































































































































330 = (ro) 
his side. He did not know that he was fulfilling the words, 
** They shall look on him whom they pierced.’’ 

The Burial.—Joseph, a counselor, a good and righteous 
man, loved Jesus, and went boldly to Pilate, asking if he 
might have the body. Pilate only cared to know that Jesus 
was surely dead, so he consented. 
timid disciple, came with his tribute of love,—a hundred 
pounds of myrrh and aloes. With tender care they drew out 
the great nails, washed the pale face, cleansed the wounds, 
and wrapped the body in the new fine linen Joseph had 
bought, putting the fragrant spices in the folds of the linen. 
Then they carried him from the cross to a new tomb near by, 
which Joseph had built in his own garden, where no one had 
ever been buried. There they laid him, and rolled a great 
stone against the door of the sepulcher. Mary Magdalene 
and other women who loved him sat watching where their 
Lord was laid, and then went home to prepare spices and 
odors to take to the grave after the sabbath, 

In the Tomb.—The second day was the Jewish sabbath, and 
the body rested while the bereaved disciples and the sorrowing 
women passed a day of sadness and grief. The chief priests 
and Pharisees did not spend all the day in passover worship ; 
for, after consulting together, they went to Pilate. They re- 
membered, what the disciples seemed to forget, that Jesus had 
said he would rise after three days. They asked Pilate to 
make the sepulchre sure lest the disciples should steal his 
body, and say he had risen from the dead. Pilate granted a 
guard of soldiers, and ordered the stone at the door of the 
tomb to be so sealed that no one, under pain of death, would 


Nicodemus, another 


dare open it. 

The Third Day.—Early in the morning, Mary and the 
other women went to the tomb to carry the spices they had 
As they walked in the dawning light, they said, 
But, when they 


prepared. 
** Who shall roll away the stone for us ?’’ 
came nearer, they saw that the stone was rolled away. There 
had been an earthquake ; an angel came from heaven, and 
rolled away the stone, and sat upon it. The soldiers were 
afraid, and fell as dead men. An angel spoke to the women, 
** Fear not ; I know that ye seek Jesus. He is not here; he 
is risen: go and tell his disciples.’’ Mary Magdalene was 
first at the tomb, but she ran to tell Peter and John that the 
tomb was open, that Jesus’ body was not there, and she sup- 
posed it had been taken away. 
tomb. John ran, and stood looking in ; Peter went into the 
tomb. They saw the linen cloths and the napkin that had 
been about his head folded in a place by itself. 


Ju the Garden —Mary came beck, dnd stood at, the tomb 


Peter and John went to the 





angels say to her? What reason did she give why she wept ? 
When the one she supposed to be the gardener spoke to her, 
how did she answer? Love and tender care rewarded her 
devotion, for Jesus ‘‘ appeared first to Mary Magdalene,’’ and 
sent her to his disciples with the first news of his resurrection, 
They had all forsaken him. One had denied; none had 
really defended him, yet he sent them his earliest message, 
and called them brethren. The other women, as they were 
walking, saw Jesus, for he met them, saying, ‘ All hail !’’ 
Some time and somewhere, that forenoon, Jesus saw Peter ; 
but no one knew the words of forgiveness or confession. 

dn an Upper Room.—The same day at evening, as the dis- 
ciples, except Thomas, were together in an upper room, the 
Lord appeared, saying, ‘‘ Peace be unto you.’? Why had 
they closed the doors? How did Jesus prove that he was 
truly the Crucified One? In the room were two travelers, who 
had hurriedly come into Jerusalem to tell the disciples how 
Jesus appeared to them as they walked that day to a village 
called Emmaus, While they were telling how their hearts 
burned together as he opened the scriptures to them, and 
then made himself known, again he suddenly stood before 
them. Eight days after, Jesus appeared there again, and this 
time Thomas was present. When he had been told of Jesus’ 
first coming, Thomas said, ‘‘1 will not believe unless I see 
and feel the print of the nails, and put my hand into his side.’’ 
The second time Jesus came, he bade Thomas put his finger 
in the print of the nails, and his hand in his side. Thomas 
obeyed, and answered, ‘* My Lord and my God.’’ During 
forty days Jesus often appeared on earth, once to more than 
five hundred in Galilee. The scholars should learn of each 
of the eleven appearances of Christ, from his word to Mary in 
the garden to his farewell from the Mt. of Olives when he 
lifted his hands in blessing upon his disciples, was carried 
from their sight in clouds, where angels received him into 
heaven, and he sat down at the right hand of God. Make it 
plain that Jesus actually died and rose from the dead. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 
W* 























have to take into account that many of our children 
are leaving us for the long summer vacation. When 

























they return to us in September, they wi!! find us studying of a 
time—and can bridge over that time for them ?—centuries 
before Ch & Except for this coming separation, and 
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the desire to round out to completeness our New Testament 
lessons before the children leave us, we would make this a 
practical review of our Easter lesson, _ As it is, this must be a 
good deal more than review to-day, though we make special 
effort to learn what the children have been doing as a result 
of their Easter instruction. 

Suppose we make a special study of the forty days after the 
resurrection, and try to imagine ourselves as present with the 
friends who saw and spoke with their risen Lord as the days 
went by that he lingered among them. ‘* Now is Christ risen 
from the dead,’’ we are saying to each other. ‘‘ He rose a 
week—nearly a month—ago.”’ 

To make of this a vivid word picture, imagine that we are 
among the eleven disciples. In these long, bright summer 
days we may at any time see Jesus suddenly standing in our 
midst. He comes to us through closed doors. We are afraid 
of those people who killed him. They may search for us to 
do us a hurt, because we are known to be his friends. 

Let us fasten the doors, and speak in whispers about our 
risen Lord, who was never before so dear to us, so wonderful 
in our eyes. There is one among us who will not believe 
what Mary says about the angel and his message, who will 
not believe that Christ is risen, 

Still imagining ourselves in the company of the disciples, 
we whisper to each other about the guard who came to tell 
the chief priests that they had been stricken as dead men 
while watching the grave; and that possibly Jesus might 
be alive again, for people were saying they surely had seen 
him. We are telling each other of the money given the guard 
with the command to ‘‘ Hush! never speak of this to any 
man, but report that his disciples came by night and stole 
him away while you slept.’’ In our midst stands Jesus, 
How came he here among us, showing the doubting one that 
the hurt had been real, but showing us all that his cruel death 
was'not more real than the new life. 

Our Lord stays with us while we eat our simple meal in 
quiet and in hiding. Shall we ever see him among us again ? 
Another 
Let 


It may be that days pass and we do not see him. 
day comes, when Peter goes fitfully to his fishing-boat. 
us suppose we join with the others who go to help him. 

We wait for the long hours of the night to pass, wondering 
why the nets are still empty. The night is long, but ‘* joy 


cometh in the morning. What is this in our nets? They 
are so heavy we cannot lift them. 

It seems hardly worth while to work these days, watching 
for our Lord, wondering what marvel will happen to-day. 


All the world seems to hold its breath and wait. Jesus can- 
num stay-rong among us. (rhe lesson story of our text tor the 


We repeat the words of Jesus to Mary: 
**T ascend unto my Father and your Father, and to my God 
and your God.”’ 


day comes in here.) 


We continue by describing the appearance of Jesus to the 
seven by the Sea of Galilee, and then to the five hundred in 
the mount of Galilee, still speaking as though we were in the 
groups that saw and heard him. Something in this way our 
** Go tell all 
my brethren to go to Galilee, and there they shall see me.’’ 
We explain that among the five hundred who go to meet 
Jesus in the mountain ate many we too have met before. 


story proceeds: An invitation comes from Jesus : 


Here are those whom Jesus has forgiven, healed, raised from 
the dead. Do you know any of these ? 

‘** All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth,’’ said 
Jesus to these listening friends. ‘I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.’’ And even to the end of the 
world is tle message of a Saviour to be carried: ‘*Go and 
This sounds like a 
good-by message, but it is a message of beginnings, when 
Jesus shall charge his own with the work, and daily work 
with them, in them, through them, parted from their sight, 
but dwelling within, as he promised (Lesson 5, v. 17). 

While Jesus was specially charging his eleven chosen ones 
to tell all people of him, and that all may become disciples of 
Jesus, who ‘‘ was dead’’ and is ‘alive for evermore,’’ he 


make disciples of all people ’’ (nations). 


was parted from them, and a cloud received him out of their 
sight.’’ 


Northampton, Mass. - 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editor's Note.—How shall we teach the average Sunday-school 
scholar the outline facts of Bible history, biography, and make- 
up, of which he has often proved himself to.be in ignorance? It 
is as a contribution toward the solution of this problem that this 
series of weekly question exercises is offered, which began with 
the first lesson of the second quarter. 

The questions are not intended to be a “ prepared "’ exercise 
except by the superintendent. To the scholars let them come, if 
possible, as a surprise. The superintendent need's to study the 
questions till he is familiar with their form and order, and sees 
the reason for both. If he changes either, he should know why. 
The questions will sometimes be long, in order to give informa- 
tion or to avoid misinterpretation. he answer will never be 
long, unless a recitation is called for. The ideal is, no ambiguity 
in the question, that there may be no confusion or delay in the 
answer, The exercises will be planned to occupy only from two 
to five minutes. The questions should be asked quite rapidly 
and ordinarily to the whole school or class, for answers in con- 
cert. 

The plan is to ask few of ne questions that some in the school 
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will not be able to answer, and to ask only a few advance ques- 
tions every Sunday ; then to cause the many to repeat the infor- 
mation given thenr by the few; tifl-all are possessed of it, and 
made by repeated review to hold all in permanent possession. 
Ordinarily, only a question or two will be given to the lesson of 
the day, or to the other lessons of the International course, but 
enough to unify the whole work of the school. 

It may be added that parts of this question course might also 
be used with good effect at the teachers'-meeting, for this kind of 
drill is no less valuable to the teacher than to the pupil. 


HOSE story of the life and death of Jesus are we 
studying ? 

2. Did John write all that Jesus did? (Some one previously 

designated should recite John 21: 25.) Why did John write 

the story at all? (John 20: 31.) Let’s say that verse together. 


Again, 
3. How many other books did John write? Name them. 
4. Which have only one chapter each ? Which is a proph- 
ecy? 


5. Name of John’s brother? Of his father? His business 
that he left to follow Jesus ? 

6. What Jewish ruler came to see Jesus by night ? 

7. Which of his disciples did Jesus call Boanerges, or Sons 
of Thunder? (James and John.) Who is called ‘‘ the beloved 
disciple ’’ ? 

8. Who leaned his head on the Lord’s breast at the Lord’s 
Supper? To whom did Jesus on the cross commend his 
mother ? 

9. What three disciples were nearest to Jesus at Geth- 
semane ? 

10. Who gave Peter his name ? 
was his name before ? 

11. Name of Peter's brother? (Andrew.) 
Peter to Jesus ? 

12. Who said ‘* Behold the Lamb of God’’? 
Who heard him speak and followed Jesus? 

13. What is the next book after Acts? How many chapters 


What did it mean? What 
Who brought 

What John? 
has it ? 


14. What is the next book ? 
many other Pauline Epistles have as many as sixteen chapters 


How many chapters? How 
each ? 

What other 
How many Epistles ‘have 


15. Ilow many chapters has 2 Corinthians ? 
Epistle has thirteen chapters ? 
more than six and less than thirteen chapters ? 

16. What is the first book in the Bible? 


”? 


What does the 
word ‘* genesis ’’? mean ? 

17. Recite Genesis 1:1. Recite it again. What are the 
first four words of this book of beginnings ? 

18. What are the first four words of the Bible? You are 
not far from the beginning of life, what do you think of taking 
tese words for a motto,—‘‘ In the beginning God’’ ? 

19. What is the first verse of John ? What did John say he 
wrote the book for ? 

20, Why not believe ? Title of our lesson to-day? Golden 
Text? 

Berlin, Conn. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


SEEING 
| JESUS 


Do you know what it is to have an experience, —a Christian 
experience ? Sometimes we read about a Christian who has 
had a wonderful experience of God’s love, or we hear such a 
one talk in prayer-meeting. And we wonder if it is all true, 
—such peace, such comfort, such a voice of Jesus in the soul. 
Nothing like that ever happened to us, perhaps. 

If anybody had told Mary Magdalene, as she went to the 
sépulcher that morning, that Jesus would talk to her that 
day, she would have said ‘‘ Impossible.’’ 
that for several reasons, 


We are sure of 
Why did she and the other women 
bring the spices? When she found the empty tomb, what did 
she think had happened? What was she doing as she stood 
outside the tomb? Why? When Jesus spoke, whom did she 
take him to be? She had very little expectation of seeing 
Jesus ; no more than some of us have. 

But she had something else ; she had love. Love made her 
bring the spices, run in terror to the disciples, weep at the 
empty tomb. It was because she was ready to see Jesus that 
Jesus showed himself. And Jesus knew, too, that she was 
ready to serve him. She had done all that she could already ; 
she would now become his messenger and witness to the 
others. Seeing Jesus, with her, was the same as serving 
It was so, too, with the disciples, or they would never 
have seen the Lord. 


Jesus. 


So, if we want a true experience of Christ in our hearts to- 
day, the question for us to ask is, Do I love him? What do 
those that love him do? (John 14:15.) And again, What 
will I do with my experience ? Do I want it for myself, or to 
help me to be his messenger to those that need him ? 

Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


“ Mary, to the Saviour'’s tomb.” Psalm 27 : 1-6. 
“Christ the Lord is risen to-day, ’ 

** Angels, roll the rock away." Psalm 30 : 1-5. 
“Christ the Lord is risen again.”’ 

** Yes, the Redeemer oh ee 
** Christ has risen from the dead." Psalm 98 : 1-4. 
** Low in the grave he lay.”’ 

** See the place where Jesus lay."’ Psalm 16 : 8-11. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—How did the passers by receive the crucifixion 

of Christ? How did the rulers? the robbers crucified 

with him? What were the principal sayings of Christ on the 
cross? What circumstances attended his death ? 

2. BuRIAL.—In what ways was it made certain that Christ 
was really dead? {John 19: 31-37.) Where was Christ 
buried? ( John 19: 38-42.) How was his body prepared for 
burial ? (Luke 23: 55, 56.) How did the Romans secure the 
fastening of the tomb? (Matt. 27 : 62-66.) 

3- RESURRECTION.—When did Christ rise from the dead ? 
(Matt. 28:1.) What do we know of the circumstances at- 
tending the resurrection? (Matt. 28 : 2-4.) How did the 
Jews receive this news? (Matt. 28: 11-15.) What are some 
of the many proofs of the resurrection? What does the 
resurrection prove concerning death ? 

4. THE Visirors.—Who first reached the tomb? (John 
20:1.) Where did she go? (John 20: 2.) Who next came? 
(Mark 16: 1-7.) What did they see? Where did they go? 
(Mark 16: 8.) Who came after these, and how did they 
happen to come? (John 20: 2-9.) 
( John 20: to.) 

5. Why WEEpeEst THovu? (vs. 11-14).—How was Mary at 
the tomb again? What did the positions of the two angels 
signify? Why was the angels’ question a natural one for 
them? Why did not Mary recognize Jesus? 

6, RABBONI! (vs. 15-18,)—Why was Jesus’ question, 
**Why weepest thou?’ a natural one? What would the 
gardener be doing there? What does Mary’s cry, ‘* Rab- 
boni!’’ show of her attitude toward Jesus? Why did Christ 
forbjd her clinging to him? What comfort for the disciples 
in Christ’s calling them ‘‘brethren’’ ? (Matt. 26 : 56.) 
What similar comfort had already been given toa Peter? 
(Mark 16:7.) Why is it significant that Christ appeared first 
to a woman ? ’ 

7. PEACE UNTO You (vs. 19, 20).—Who saw Christ’s 
second appearance? (Matt. 28 : 9, 10.) And his third? 
(luke 24: 34.) And the fourth appearance was under what 
circumstances ? (Mark 16: 12; Luke 24: 13-35.) When was 
the fifth appearance ? (Luke 24: 36.) Why would the disci- 
ples be in fear of the Jews? Where, probably, were the 
disciples assembled? How may Jesus have entered the 
room? Why did he show his hands and his feet? (Luke 24: 
37-39.) In what other way did he prove that it was his actual 
presence? (Luke 24 : 40-42.) On what other occasions did 
Christ appear? (John 20 : 26-29 ; 21: 1-23 ; Matt. 28: 
16-20; 1 Cor. 15:6.) Why did Christ show himself during 
these forty days? Why did these appearances become less 
frequent? From where, and in what manner, did Christ as- 
cend? (Luke 24: 50, 51; Acts 1: 9-12.) 


Where did they go? 


For the Superintendent 
1. How long did Christ lie in the grave? 2. On what day 
of the week did he rise from the dead? 3: Who first visited 
4. Who first saw the risen Lord? 5. Where is 
Jesus now, since he is risen from the dead ? 


the tomb ? 


Boston, Mass. 
b 4 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


These quéstions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent stamp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1. What made it impossible to steal Christ’s body from the 
2. What proof is there that he rose from the dead? 
4. What do 


tomb ? 
3. Why did his rising make his disciples happy ? 
we gain by his rising ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


a ARY was STANDING WITHOUT AT THE TOMB WEEP- 

inc.’’—A truly Oriental picture. Wherever there 
js a new grave in the East, there is also a weeping woman. 
On Fridays, Moslem women go the tombs of their relatives to 
weep and hold mystical communion with them, and it is an 
impressive sight to see these women, sheeted in their white 
isérs, sitting silent and motionless by the resting-places of their 
dead. No mater how great a malefactor the friend may have 
been, no matter how shameful and deep his infamy, though 
he may be executed amid the jeers and execrations of thou- 
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sands, there is still one tearful Mary whom nature has taught 
to love in spite of every fault. She is constant as the yew- 
tree by the tomb. Jesus had died a shameful death. The 
religious people hated him. One of his friends betrayed him. 
The most courageous and daring of his followers denied him 
with blasphemous asseverations, and they all, in craven panic, 
forsook him ; and yet at the darkest hour, when despair deep- 
ened at the thought of even the poor mangled corpse being 
snatched away, one constant, pitiful woman stood weeping by 
the empty tomb. 

‘* SHE, SUPPOSING HIM TO BE THE GARDENER,’’—The tomb 
was in a garden, and the garden was known for seventy years 
afterwards. Each garden has a keeper, whose duty is, not to 
trim the borders and roll the walks, but to see that the water 
is equally distributed to all the parts, and to protect the fruit- 
trees and vegetables from marauders. It was natural for 
Mary, in the dusk of the morning, and with her eyes full of 
tears, to suppose that the man who had come suddenly on the 
scene, and who had spoken soothing words, must have been 
the Arimathean’s gardener. No other man, in ordinary 
circumstances, would have been in the place at that hour. 

**Jesus SAITH TO HER, TOUCH ME NoT.’’—Mary had 
been gazing at her Lord without recognizing him. As soon 
as she knew him, she fell at his feet as if to clasp and cling to 
his knees in Oriental fashion ; for the root-meaning of the 
verb translated ‘* touch ”’ is to cling t~ or to fasten to an ob- 
ject. Mary, in her eagerness, had supposed that he had 
arisen to be with them forever, but he would have her know 
that this was not his permanent return to visible fellowship 
with his people. 

** PEACE BE UNTO You.’’—This is the commonest of all 
Oriental salutations. The two Greek words here rendered are 
a literal translation of two Semitic words which are constantly 
on every tongue, both at meeting and parting. The lordly 
Muhammadan does not like to have the word addressed to 
him by a Christian, but otherwlse the stream of peaceful salu- 
tation flows in an unbroken course from all tongues, both 
young and old. Jesus here takes the common words, worn 
smooth in the currency of daily use, and stamps them with 
new and bright significance. 

London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: Risen from the Tomb 


Analysis 
I. MARY AND THE ANGELS (vs. I 1-13). 


1. The Visitor: 
Mary was standing without at the tomb weeping (11). 
Now... came Mary Magdalene (Matt. 28 : 1). 
Mary Magdalene. .. brought spices (Mark 16: 1). 
2. The Inspection : 
She stooped and looked into the tomb (11). 
Come, see the place where the Lord lay (Matt. 28 : 6). 
They entered in, and found not the body (Luké 24 : 3). 
3- The Discovery : 
She beholdeth two angels in white sitting (12). 
They saw a young man sitting on the right side (Mark 16: 5). 
Two men stood by them in dazzling apparel (Luke 24: 4). 


4- The Interview : 

They say unto her,...& She saith unto them (13). 
The angel answered and said unto the women (Matt. 28: 5). 
They said unto them, ... He is not here (Luke 24: 5, 6). 


Il, 


1. The Unrecognized One: 

She... beholdeth Jesus,... 
(14). 

Their eyes were holden that they should not know him (Luke 24: 


MARY AND THE LORD (vs. 14-18). 


and knew not that it was Jesus 


16). 

The disciples knew not that it was Jesus (John 21 : 4). 
2. The Kind Inquiry : 

Woman, why weepest thou ? (15.) 
Hannah, why weepest thou? (1 Sam. 1 : 8.) 
What communications are these that ye have ? (Luke 24: 17.) 
3- The Loving Response: 

Sir, ... tell me where thou hast laid him (15). 
Sir, we would see Jesus ( John 12: 21). 
They have taken away the Lord out of the tomb (John 20: 2). 
4- The Glad Recognition : 

She... saith unto him in Hebrew, Rabboni (16). 
Rabbi, thou art the Son of God (John 1: 49). 
Thomas answered, .. . My Lord and my God ( John 20: 28). 
5. The Prohibited Touch : 

Touch me not (17). 
They came and took hold of his feet (Matt. 28: 9). 
All the multitude sought to touch him (Luke 6: 19). 
6. The Great Disclosure : 

Say to them, I ascend unto my Father (17). 
I go unto the Father ( John 14: 12). 
I Toone the world, and go unto the Father ( John 16 : 28). 
7. The Quick Obedience : 

Mary Magdalene cometh and telleth the disciples (18). 


I will run the way of thy commandments (Psa. 119 : 32). 
They .. . ran to bring his disciples word ( Matt. 28 : 8). 


Ill, JESUS AND THE DISCIPLES (vs. 19, 20). 
1. The Prevailing Dread: 


The doors were shut... for fear of the Jews (19). 


A disciple, . .. but secretly for fear of the Jews ( John 19: 38). 
No man spake openly . . . for fear of the Jews ( John 7 : 13). 
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2. The Secret Assembly: 
The doors were shut where the disciples wer (19). 


After eight days again his disciples were within ( John 20: af). 
The upper. chamber, where they were abiding (Acts 1 : 13) 
3. The Manifested Lord: 

Jesus came and stood in the midst (19). 
He was manifested unto the eleven themselves (Mark 16: 14). 
He himself stood in the midst of them (Luke 24 : 36). 
4- The Kindly Salutation : 

Jesus... saith, .... Peace be unto you (19). 


He... saith unto them, Peace be unto you (Luke 24: 36) 
Jesus . 


- - Said to them. again, Peace be unto you ( John 20: 21), 
5- The Convincing Display : 
He shewed unto them his hands and his side (20). 
See my hands and my feet, that it is I (Luke 24 : 39). 
See my hands ;.. . put it into my side ( John 20: 27). 
6. The Common Joy : 
The disciples therefore were glad (20). 


They... returned to Jerusalem with te joy (Luke 24: 52). 
I will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice ( John 16 : 22). 


% 


International Home Readings 


MON.—Matt. 27 : 57-66. The sealed tomb. 


TUES.—Luke 24: 1-11. ‘* Too good to be true.” 
WED.—John 20: 1-10, The empty tomb. 
TitURS.—John 20: 11-20. Christ risen. 
FRI.—John 20: 24-31. Doubt dispelled. 


SAT.—Acts 2: 22-32. 
SUN.—1 Cor. 15: 


Many witnesses. 
I-11. Proofs of the resurrection. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


“%2 % 


Quarterly Lesson Plan 
Second Quarter, 1899 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : Christ Manifesting his Glory. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.—1 Tim. 1 : 15. 


Lesson Calendar 


1. April 2.—The Raising of Lazarus. .......... John 11: 32-45 
2. April 9.—The Anointing in Bethany. ......... John 12: 1-11 
3- April 16.—Jesus Teaching Humility. ......... John 13: 1-17 
4- April 23.—Jesus, the Way and the Truth and the Life. . John 14: 1-14 
5. April 30.—The Comforter Promised. ......... John 14 : 15-27 
6. May 7.—The Vine and the Branches. ......... Jobn 15: 1+1% 
7. May 14.—Christ Betrayed and Arrested ........ Johm 18: 1-14 
8. May 21.—Christ before the High Priest .. ..... . John 18: 15-27 


9. May 28.—Christ before Pilate 

10. Lune.s.—Christ Ceneified.. — . 
12. June 18.—The New Life in Christ 
13. June 25.—Review. 


John 18 : 28-40 


“%% % 


Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Minnesota, at Red Wing . . May 23-25 
Washington, at Tacoma . May 23-25 
North Dakota, at Wahpeton . May 25, 26 
South Dakota, at Aberdeen . June 6-8 
Colorado, at Boulder 

Ohio, at Marion . June 6-8 


. June 6-8 
. June 13-15 
. June 13-16 
. June 20-22 
. June 27-29 


New York, at Poughkeepsie 
Nebraska, at Holdrege . 
Indiana, at Columbus 

Iowa, at Oskaloosa 

Wisconsin, at Sparta. . .... ++ ees ees 
New Jersey Summer School of Primary Methods, 
at Asbury Park . i. ae ee ee July 3-8 
Pennsylvania Primary Summer School, at Eagles 


Mere . July 25 to August 1 


* 


Christian Warfare by Yale Men 


By Arthur B. Williams, Jr., 
Of the Yale Missionary Band of Student Volunteers 


“x 


T was no mere accident that brought together ten men 
at Yale, in the class of '98, who through four years 
of college life were looking forward to service for Him in 
the foreign field. God has a way of preparing his work 
long in advance, and the little band at Yale learned to 
know the inner life of one another, during those four 
years, as few college men do, and in the quiet of every 
Sunday afternoon together they were taken step by step 
into a deeper life with the Master. 

Toward the close of senior year the thought came that 
it might be his purpose to send out the band among the 
young people in some of the larger cities of our country, 
to present to them the claims which Jesus has upon 
every young life for a full entering into his plans and 
purposes for the world. Here this band stood, facing 
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the “stalwart'’ Sir Harry Parkes, —very much as the quiet 
worker Elisha succeeded the stormy prophet Elijah. 

Provision for definite expression of this deepening Hence, in our year July. 1, 1899, Japan enters the 
love is made by the adoption of a regular monthly mis- brotherhood of nations on political equality, largely 
sionary meeting, together with some systematic plan of through Mr. Fraser's diplomatic work. Very modestly 
the author only hints at this, but she gives us vivid pic- 
tures of the events of the years before the early summer 
of 1894, when, bereaved and alone, she returned to 
Europe. Two hundred and fifty well-selected pictures 
enrich the lively text. 


books are well read, it always insures a permanent sym- 
pathy with the Master's will for his world. 


conditions which made their hearts burn within them. 
Messages coming from the field told of opportunity un- 
bounded, of the eagerness with which the story of the 
Christ was sought after, of whole villages asking for 
Christian teaching. In the face of this they saw the Mas- 
ter’s church not sending the men who were ready to go. 
They knew that there were some thirty-five hundred fel- 
low-students also looking toward the field, and preparing 
to go. They saw their own friends and college mates, 
one by one, when they found that their boards were un- 
able to send them, raising their own support and fight- 
ing their way to the front, there to work with hands tied 
and spirit curbed, with no support for larger work, look- 
ing into the face, sometimes, of something which seemed 
almost like desertion. Surely the need that the young 
people of our country realize their reponsibility and 


worshipful giving. 

Already the signs of the coming awakening appear in 
many surrendered lives, where the central thought is be- 
ginning to be always of Him and of his kingdom. Hu- 
man vision is too dim to see what it would mean if the 
young people of our country should be filled with a self- 
consuming passion to crown him king. Indeed, it seems 
as if the key was in their hands, if they would but 
throw themselves unreservedly into the battle. 


“%.% % 


The Epistle to the Hebrews: The First Apology for Chris- , 
tianity. *An Exegetical Study. By Alexander Balmain 
Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis in the Free Church College, Glasgow. Small 8vo, 
pp. xii, 451. New York :\Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.50, 


In previous volumes Dr. Bruce has made important 

contributions to biblical theology of the New Testament. 

With half a hundred state and pro- He now presents another work of the same general char- 

More Changes in Vincial Sunday- school organizations acter, but more exegetical in its treatment, since he dis- 
State Secretaries . J ‘ ‘ . ‘ ainsa . 

ine America, it would be strange if cusses the material in the order of the Epistle itself. 

there were not constant changes in the names of their Yet this is not a commentary. The details, critical and 

officers. In the list of state secretaries in The Sunday grammatical, essential in a commentary, are presented 

School Times for April 1, 1899, a number of changes only as bearing on the main purpose, which is ‘‘ to ex- 

must be made. As before stated, S. C. Stevenson, pound the Epistle to the Hebrews in relation to its lead- 





Scranton, Pa. 
% % % 
privilege is great. 

So in prayer the little band waited for farther light. 
It came in the shape of wise counsel and endorsement 
from secretaries of mission boards, officers of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, and heads of various young peo- 

ple’s organizations. Five of the men felt clearly called 
into the work, and set aside as much time as possible 
during the summer for preparation. 
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The campaign was started on the 1st of October, 1898, 


in Scranton, Pennsylvania, and since then the route has 
included most of the larger cities from Washington to St. 


Louis, and Chicago to New York, —about thirty-eight in 
all,—and the schedule ahead covers New England and 
will touch New Jersey. 

These young men, believing in their call to this year's 
work, and their simple and direct message, can afford to 
set aside conventionalities and speak plainly. At once 
the great need of our Christian young people became 
apparent in the pitiable lack of prayer, knowledge, and 
active co-operation among them along missionary lines. 
To meet this need, a campaign covering about a week 
in each place was planned. Results have been sought, 
not through the raising of enthusiasm, but through thor- 
ough organization, the presentation of practical plans 
and methods for active work, and an appeal from the 
three and a half thousand young people preparing to go, 
to the millions of young people in their various organi- 

The key-note has been struck in an appeal for deeper, 
more thoroughly consecrated, Christian living. The 
Christianity of the majority of our young people to-day 
means too little to them. They join the church as a 
matter of course, and simply drift along with the tide. 
They never speak of power in prayer, of victory won in 
the inner life, of joy in God's service, because they have 
never met him face to face, and in the subdued quiet- 
ness of that meeting yielded their wills to his will, and 
unreservedly given themselves into his hands, to be all 
his forever for the working out of his purposes. In 
lives like these, sacrifice for his sake has no place, 
and stewardship seems ridiculous. How is his kingdom 
to be advanced when he himself is not the active force 
in life? The accepted ideals of most of our young 
people's societies are low. One writing of ‘sacrifice’ 
as the giving of two cents a week from lives already 
crowned abundantly with temporal’ blessing, another 
speaking of the giving up of the opera for a week as 
‘* sacrifice,’’ give us a glimpse of the poverty of real 
heart love for Him who, though he was rich, yet for our 
sakes became poor, that we through his poverty might 
become rich. 

It is indeed encouraging to see how eager young 
people are everywhere to enter into this thought of com-- 
plete and absolute surrender. To many it has come 
with the power of newness. The thought of substituting 
constant loving service for Him in every thought and act, 
in place of the old life of advancement of self, has a win- 
ning attractiveness about it which appeals with powerful 
directness to a young life. Surely the opportunity before 
a Sunday-school teacher here is a large one ! 

To make the work abiding, definite plans have been 
suggested. The use of a home and foreign missionary 
prayer cycle, both in the young people’s meetings and 
in the private devotional hour, has been followed by 
great blessing in making prayer more definite and real, 
and in some cases by an entire renewing of the spirit of 


Esq., of Boise City, is the new secretary of the Idaho 


“State Sunday-school Association, and new secretaries are 


reported as follows : Clio Harper, of Little Rock, for 
Arkansas ; the Rev. W. Harry Kimball, cf Skowhegan, 
for Maine ; and T. S. Thompson, of Sparta, for Wisconsin. 


*% % 


Books and Writers 


Letters from Japan 


APAN, by reason of her long perspective of history, 
her lovely island landscape in the midst of shining 
seas, her voluminous literature, wealth of legend and of 
fairy and patriotic lore, and the depth and variety of-her 
people's character, needs numerous eyes to see, and 


many interpreters to tell her varied story. Added to the 
” Qowerneour weiss OCIANOTES, wrre tre CrassIc 


of Miss Bacon, we have now a record of modern life in 
the island empire by the widow of the late British pleni- 
potentiary in Tokio, Mrs, Hugh Fraser, in her ZLeffers 
Jrom Japan (2 vols. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $7.50). She saw Japanese life at its highest 
point, and the beautiful country from the best outlook. 
Possessing, first of all, keen powers of perception, hav- 
ing that breadth of mind which breeds both sympathy 
and charity, she has begn able to appreciate the nobler 
traits of the Japanese who are rich in reserve force and 
power of surprise. A Roman Catholic Christian, she is 
able to see the good in forms of Christianity which are 
not her own, as also in Booddhism and in that Shinto 
cult which teaches purity both in body and mind. 
Although these letters were apparently written off- 
hand, t: ey have reached their printed form after being 
made the subject of that ‘‘art which conceals art.’’ 
The style, vocabulary, and matter are all first class. In 
fact, in these days of the typewriter, it almost raises 
one’s faith in the return of the days of letter-writing to 
read these charming descriptions. They are rich in wit, 
full of local color, flavored with the zest of criticism and 
the spice of rare experience, making feast for the mind. 
Besides knowing modern philosophy and literature well, 
Mrs. Fraser has in her veins both American and British 
blood, and so was unusually fitted to know the meaning 
of both the foreign and Japanese life which moved in a 
stream of brightness before her eyes during her four 
years in Japan. To her abundant descriptions of nature 
and art, man and woman, things social and historical, 
She adds the local and national fairy lore. She tells 
again the old stories as only a cultivated woman, with a 
feminine appreciation and insight, could tell them. 
Those who have lived in Japan, or know it fairly well 
from books, will enjoy this volume, while those to whom 
Japan is a new subject will be glad to learn of the things 
real and ideal, funny and solemn, in ancient and in 
modern Japan, of which she tells. 





They may see how 


ing idea, or distinctive conception of the Christian 
religion’’ (p. 1). The vexed questions of authorship, 
first readers, and date, are discussed mainly as bearing 
on the purpose of the Epistle, though Dr. Bruce inclines 
to the acceptance of Apollos as the author, Jerusalem or 
Palestine as the original destination, and the beginning 
of the Jewish war as the time of writing. The purpose 
of the writer was apologetic : to remove the stumbling- 
blocks which Hebrew believers were finding in Chris- 
tianity, and positively to present Christianity as the 
perfect and final religion, over against the incomplete 
and temporary aspects of the Old Testament, because, 
unlike the latter, it is ‘‘ the religion of free, unrestricted 
access to God.'’ Dr. Bruce treats the successive para- 
graphs of the Epistle in such a way as to show that this 
was the author's design and method. He accounts for 
the wider conception of ‘‘ faith,’’ presented in the elev- 
enth chapter, by finding in the writer a ‘‘ philosophic 
thinker, as distinct from the purely religious thinker ex- 
emplified in Paul.'" . The wonderful imaginative power 
of the author, enabling him to see so clearly in the ma- 
terial and ritual elements of the Old Testament economy 
the figures of the real spiritual truths of the final revela- 
tion, both from one God, does not seem to have been 
given much emphasis by Dr. Bruce. 


b 4 


The Life of Christ and The Apostolic History. Published by 


J. W. Miller, Jacksonville, IMinois. 60 cents each. 

The graphic method of studying New Testament history 
is applied in these Travis Outline Hand Maps, the periods 
covered in the two pamphlets being The Life of Christ 
and The Apostolic History. The maps and accompany- 
ing explanations are intended to be used in connection 
with larger volumes of ‘‘ Studies’’ by the same author. 
An ingenious system of colors, lines, and marginal ref- 
erences directs the attention of the scholar to the time, 
locality, route, and to the correlated Scripture narratives. 
The theory of the harmony of the Gospels is Quadri- 
paschal ; the arrangement of the last year differs from 
both Andrews and Robinson, but is that accepted by a 
number of commentators. The main advantage is the 
clear impression of the general\movement which is 
gained from an inspection of the maps. A mechanical 
teacher may fail in using these helps, but when thor- 
oughly comprehended they may be made instructive 
even to the smaller Sunday-school children. The maps 
illustrating the apostolic history are accurate. Whether 
Paul visited North Galatia or not is’ left in doubt, though 
the theory of Professor Ramsay, as to the writing of the 
Galatian Epistle at Antioch, is accepted. This view of 
the place and date seems the least probable one. Use- 
ful facts in regard to details are mentioned in the accom- 
panying letter-press, and no little skill is shown in the 
grouping and compacting of the material. 


< 


The Story of France from the Earliest Times to the Consulate of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. By Thomas E. Watson. 


prayer. g ; 4 : : I 
' To con re the i : the old and the new, the native and the foreign, jostle volumes. Vol. I: To the End of the Reign of ante yo 
onserve the interest, a library of a few standard each other, and get shaken down to form the ever-new Fifteenth. Large 8vo, pp. xv, 712. New York: The Mac- 


missionary books has been suggested, and many societies 
and Sunday-schools have secured the library known as 
**The Student Missionary Campaign Library."’ If these 


Japan. 
In political life, the author's husband, the Hon. Hugh 
Fraser, genial, conciliatory, and peace-making, succeeded 


millan Company. $2.50. 

Mr. Watson is thoroughly interested in his theme. 
He has given us a book that is readable and full of 
character. He sees in France a land of striking dra- 
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May 27, 1893 


. ees ae 
matic contrasts and of nearly unlimited | Literary Notes and News and their authors, are in the German lan- ! 


historic significance. He has read French | 
histories and memoirs until he has caught 

their manner even in paragraphing. His | Kent's Work — power that succeeds in 
pages of thirty-two lines generally contain | on the Bible making a scholarly yet 
from five to seven paragraphs. And he | popular paraphrase of the distinctive 
writes with French directness and sim- | thought of the books of the Bible in plain 
plicity of statement, together with some- | and expressive English. This is the pur- 
thing of their skill in ignoring the facts | pose of a series of volumes edited by Pro- 
which do not fit into a theory. His worst fessors Frank Knight Sanders of Yale and 
defect might seem to be a lack of that his- Charles Foster Kent of Brown University, 
toric spirit by which. a student immerses | the first volume of which, under the title 
himself in the spirit of a past age, accepts | The Messages of the Earlier Prophets, 
for the time its standards, and judges its | ¥** issued last fall by John D. Wattles & 
characters by their faithfulness or unfaith- | Co. of Philadelphia. 
fulness to the truth they saw. withdrew from the book-publishing trade, | 


Sanders ana = t iS: Arare and valuable 


His mas- 
tery of his sources and facts is not always the whole series was undertaken by Charles | 


above challenge. But among the many | Scribner's Sons of New York. A dozen 
The ready 


good points of the book is its abundance | volumes —_ contemplated. 
of good stories, especially in the later acceptability of the first volume is shown 
chapters. | by the fact that a second edition is now in | 
“ press, within six months of its first ap- 

pearance. About the Ist of June the second 

Church Sociables and Entertainments. 16mo, | Volume will be issued. This has for its 


pp. 168. New York: Doubleday and | title The Messages of the Later Prophets, 
McClure Company. 50 cents. 


>| 


| » | 
by Professors Sand dK 
A church sociable is a place in which | abe mapeiageaccpsnelbagy ante the 


to. have a bright, sensible, good time | others will be published in the following | 


: , : | order, each ed b ‘alist : | 
This purpose of the sociable is often for- — oe y a specialist 


: vier , - | Volume III, The Messages of the Law. | 
gotten in the mischievous desire to ‘raise | Givers ; Volume IV, The Messages of the 
rere : per reg te Be ment Saar | Prophetical and Priestly Historians ; Vol- | 

= oe oo y this’ book. | ume V, The Messages of the Psalmists | 
Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly one of the | Volume VI, The Messages of the Sages : | 
best collections of plans for church social | Velie VI . es 


: II, The Messages of the Dra- | 
h ‘ | , | 
gatherings ever published. The author | matic Poets ; Volume VIII, The Messages | 


says, with truth, that no one goes to a | of the Apocalyptic Writers ; Volume IX, 
church social to be reminded of intellec- | The Messages of Jesus according to the 


tual inferiority, and the more literary Synoptists ; Volume X, The Messages of 
amusements are therefore excluded from | Jesus according to John ; Volume XI, The 
the volume. It describes numbers of old Messages of Paul, to ua orapered by Pro 
favorit : eas | 4 : ’ " 
avorites, usually with novel additions, | fessor George B. Stevens of Yale, and to be 


but it is full of new ideas as well. An | ready in October ; and Volume XII; The 
excellent characteristic of the book is that | Messages of the Apostles ; 


it often leaves opportunity for individual | 
invention. ™ 
% | . 
The New England Poets: A Study of Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Low- | 
ollcony nang al yi bp? agg Beer Leipsic has undertaken what promises to 
The Macmillan Company. 75 cents. | be the most magnificent, and intrinsically 
While writing of the poets of a single , the most valuable, collection of illustra- 
group of states, Mr. Lawton sets out with tions to the Four Gospels that has ever 
a restatement of Goethe's theory of world been issued. The work is entitled Die 
literature, so ably presented by Long- Vier Evangelien, mit iiber 300 Bildern. 
fellow in Kavanagh. He insists that it is These illustrations are all reproductions of 
the universal element in type and char- the works of German, Italian, and Dutch 
acter, whether in Shakespeare or in Haw- Masters of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
thorne, that really interests us. While sixteenth centuries, selected from the abun- 
this is true, it is equally true that the dance of excellent work found in churches, 
mind of every people finds its special ex- museums, and private collections through- 
pression in poetic form. Hence we are out the world from this classical period of 
not content with Shakespeare and Milton. The illustrations, 
We want our Emerson and our Lowell, 
and we welcome good-accounts of them, 
such as Mr. Lawton gives. 


| 


4 


The well-known publi- 
cation house of Vel- 
hagen and Klasing of 


Classical Gospel 
Illustrations 


ecclesiastical painting. 
without exception, treat of the life, suf- 
\ferings, and death of our Lord. The 
work will appear in twenty-four parts, 
each of sixteen pages of text, in lexicon 
ad size, each part containing at least ten text 

The Martone Alban, By j. R.-Diites.. come, pictures and two plates in colors, and 
pp. iv, 32. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell | €ach part to cost two marks, while the 

& Co. 35 cents. | whole work will be sold for forty-eight 
Dr. Miller has such a clear understand- | marks. The first part is now ready, and 
ing of so many of the phases of this life | makes excellent promise for the whole 
that his words are fraught with good sound | work. It is proposed to issue the parts 
advice, and this little book, whether coming semi-monthly, and to complete the work 
to those yet unmarried or to those already | by Christmas of the present year. The 
entered upon the marital relationship, car- | reproduction of these original pictures is 
ries earnest, sober thoughts that may well being done with the most approved of 
be pondered over by any one. Theauthor modern processes. The house of Velha- 
aims to show the solemnity of the marriage | gen and Klasing as the publishers of the 


vows, the joys that it can bring, or the un- | illustrated journal the Daheim, and such 
happiness, dependent largely upon the splendid artistic works as Kénig’s Liffera- 
sober-minded conduct of the man and /urgeschichte, and jager's Weltgeschichte, 
wife, as well as their pure, zealous love. as also of Andrée’s Atlas, have demon- 
Thus he presents the duties inevitably strated the excellence of their work in this 
confronting men and women, as well as| line. Quite naturally the text of the 
the privileges they have in the capacity | edition, as also the appendix in which full 
of husband or wife. report is made of the iliustrations used 
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The Macmillan Company, New York 


| guage. The work is not i ,| The Life of Henry A. Wise of Virginia. 1806- 
guag tie ‘ ntended merely | 1876. By his Grandson, the Late Bartcn H. 
| for the specialist, but also for the general | Wise. $3. 
| Bible reader and student. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
The Bee People. 3y 
% 


Margaret Warner 
Morley. $1.25. 
” The Mershon Co., New York 
Concerning the peri- | When Santiago Fell. 
odicals and papers is-| ") 8" 
sued by the historic | .. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 
; The Market-Place. By Harold 
martyr people of the Christian Orient, the | $1.50. 
| Armenians, the German journal Aus War Is Kind. By Stephen Crane. $2.50. 
Fi 1. Z . When Love is Lord. By ‘Tom Hall. §1. 
| ve , 5 , 7 g 4 . 
Nes emaen —» which appears in Herbert S. Stone & Company, Chicago and 
| Stuttgart, and is a prime authority on New York 
Ickery Ann. By Elia W. Peattie. $1.25. 
United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, 
hio 
By Jonathan Weaver, D.D. $1. 
W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston 


By Capt: Ral jone- 
Avmouten Perteties y. Captain Ralph Bone 


Literature 


Frederic, 


foreign literature, brings some interesting 
| data. From this it would appear that the 
Armenian peoples are the most prolific in 
the entire East in periodical literature, | 


Heaven. 


‘ _ » Sacie ‘ P When .Boston Braved the King. By William 
and that they have for over a hundred | E farton. 81.%0 
years been engaged in this work. Their | Cadet Standish of the St. Louis. By William 


; ; . Drysdale. $1.50. 
first venture was made in 1794, when a/ A Daughter of the West. By Evelyn Raymond, 


priest, by the name of Pascal Shemavo-| 4*-5° 
*#<*% 


nian began the publication of the first 
Armenian journal called ‘ Aztarar."’ Husiness 
Department 


Both as to places of publication and in 
circulation these periodicals cover a very 
wide territory. The chief seat is Con- 
stantinople, where ten Armenian publica- 
tions are issued, while Smyrna is second Advertising Rate 


in this regard. But Armenian papers ap- 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 


pear also in Switzerland, St. Petersburg, | used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


Venice, Vienna, London, Paris, and New | ¢ inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
| contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


York, while the circulation extends not | other adversnarh, preeiaee such positions do not 

only through the Armenian districts, but | conflict with the Publishers idea of the generat 

: j | make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 

also through the entire Indian Archi- | never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 

wey - . . a | than three inches space. An advertiser contract 

pelago, far into India and in nearly all ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 

sections of Russia. The most cosmopoli- | %”¢ year, may have, when practicable, a selected 

A . s ‘ : . position, withoul extra cost,excepl when the adver- 

tan Armenian journal is the Nor-Dar | tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 

(The New Century) circulating largely in all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 

’ j ‘ ’ | the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 

Russia, with correspondents in all larger | 4 the regular rate will be charged. For inside 

T aa Ce | page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 

Cones. The most elegant periodical of | advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 

this class is the Arane, established in | rate will be charged. All advertisements are 

: . et! Sh : subject to approval as to character, wording, and 

1887, in St. Petersburg, which appears | display. Advertisers are free to examine the 

only twice a year, in an edition of from | 5”és¢ription list at any time. Lor Terms of Sub- 
. awh Abriblion, sce fourteenth page. 

A New Book Free. Any one can obtaif it 


Just send your address and 





80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 


going modern literary review. Probably | 
the most influential journal of this kind without cost. 


is the Hairenck (Fatherland), published in six cents in stamps to pay posaage. The book 
of contains 100 pages of freely illustrated matter. 


It describes the Northwest, from St. Paul to 
San Francisco, and is suited to the library 


Constantinople, and edited by men 
modern ideas and ideals. The JA/assis 


ates Liaciniine hly of . . 
(Ararat) is a literary. monthly of high table, Schoolroom, traveling-bag, reading- 


value, while the //aiasdon is the of- room, Dentists’ and Physicians’ offices, farm- 


ficial organ of the Armenian Civil Council. jouse or city residence. The Northern 


2£ske Pacific Railway has published a new edition 


| of this book annually for several years, and it 
may be found in homes and schools in every part 


Books Received 


May 15 to May 22 


of this country, and also in many foreign coun- 
tries. 1f you want to know where to spend your 
A. 1. Bradley & Co., Boston | vacation, where to hunt or fish, where to 
Maidens Three By A. Fraser Robertson. | see the finest scenery, or where to find a new 
$1.25. home, you want this book. Send the six 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. ;cents to Cuas. S. Fer, Gen’l 
Half a Hundred Stories for the Little People. 
By Nearly Half a Hundred Writers. 75 cents. 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York 
The Fowler. By Beatrice Harraden. §1.50. 


Passenger 
Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
| Minn., and he will send you Wonderland, ’99. 
For rates and other information, address 


Doubleday & McClure Company, New York I. M. Bortle, D. P. A., 47 South 3d Street, 


The Jamesons. By Mary E. Wilkins. $1. | Philadelphia. =v 
A Hungarian Nabob. By Dr. Mauru kai. ; : 
’ —s peepee ’ me | Round About Shasta is the name of one 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York | of the chapters in the Northern Pacific’s new 
By Sam- | Wonderland, ’99. The region about Mt. 
Shasta, in Southern Oregon and Northern 

My Young Man. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, | _ = 7 P & ‘ - . 
D.D. 75 cents. California, cannot, from a scenic point of view, 


Why Men Do Not Go to Church. By Cortland | be duplicated in this country. No matter 
Myers. 


The Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel. 
son Raphael Hirsch. $1 


where one has been or what one has seen, 
here is something new, striking, entrancing. 
| Prodigious mountains, seductively beautiful 
| streams, most charming valleys, mingle to- 
| gether in delightful confusion. This route is 
| away and beyond the finest route into or out 
| of California, and one who has seen Southern 
By Wil- | California only has seen but half of a beautiful 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. By 
John Koren. $1.50. 
Tiverton Tales. By Alice Brown. $1.50. 
| The Queen of the Swamp. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. $1.25. 

The International Committee of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, New York 
Systematic and Proportionate Giving. 

liam H. Sallmon, M. A. _ 5 cents. , . . 2 ‘ 
Studies in the Miracles of Jesus. By William | Picture. Wonderland, ’99, depicts the beauties 
H. Sallmon, M.A. 20 cents. of the Northern Pacific-Shasta route, and by 


Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 
Through Boyhood to Manhood. 
Richmond. $1. 
bli . : , 
, . ———? as Co., — , other information, address I. M. Bortle, 
The Story of our War with Spain. By Elbridge : : ‘ , 
S. Brooks. $1.50 D. P. A., 47 South 3d Street, Philadelphia. 
Yesterday Framed in To-Day. Py “ Pansy." - 
(Mrs. G. R. Alden.) $2.90. Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 


‘he Despatch Boat of the Whistle. ; A ‘ 
| liam O. Stoddard. $1.25 | South, via Seaboard Air Line 


sending six cents for it to Cuas. S. Fer, 
By Ennis ¢t. Paul, Minn., you can obtain a copy, and 


you will be glad to have it. For rates and 


By Wil- 
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conscientiously pursuing his work at 
Norriton, it~ became necessary to settle 
definitely the boundary line between the 
territory held by Penn and that held by 
Lord Baltimore. While the governor of 
the province of Pennsylvania was looking 
for a competent man, Rittenhouse was 
suggested.to him. He received the ap- 
pointment, and completed the difficult 
task with so much satisfaction that he was 
paid double the stipulated sum. So cor- 
rect were his findings, that, when Messrs. 
Mason and Dixon arrived, the British as. 
tronomers sent out by the British court, it 
was not found necessary to change the lo- 
cality of any part of the line, although 
they were furnished with the best instru- 
ments which Europe could produce, and 
one of them was already famous as an 
observer. The American topographer, in 
contrast, had no instruments but those ,of 
his own making, and was as yet unknown 
to fame. But, nevertheless, the now famous 
Mason and Dixon line as laid down by 
Daivd Rittenhouse was not in the least 
jot or tittle wrong ; and, though it now 
bears the name of the English commis- 
sioners, it was in reality laid out by the 
quiet and unostentatious clockmaker and 
astronomer of Norriton. 

From this time up to the outbreak of 
the Revolution, Rittenhouse was engaged 
in scientific pursuits. He made his famous 
Orrery for presenting the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, which is now in posses- 
sion of Princeton College. He observed 
the transit of Venus in 1769 for the 
American Philosophical Society, of which 
he was a member. The record of this 
observation brought to the Society the 
highest praise from all parts of Europe, 
and it was declared that no learned so- 
ciety in Europe could at the moment boast 
of a member possessing the merits of Rit- 
tenhouse, who united in his own person 
tact as an observer, skill as:a calculator, 
and practical talent as an instrument 
maker. 

With the outbreak of the Revolution 
he sided with the. patriot cause, and held 
many important offices of trust. He «was 
a member of :the convention of July 15, 
1776, a. member of the Board of War, 
treasurer of the state, and direvior of the 
United States Mint. He resigned from 
the latter on account of ill-health, and 
died shortly afterward. He was a man of 
sincere and honest mind, simple and plain 
in his ways, a profound and constant stu- 
dent, and a deep and original thinker. 
Although denied in youth the advantages 
of a collegiate education, his reputation 
earned for him many honorary degrees. 
He was a useful and active trustee of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and was for a 
time professor of astronomy. Of the 
American Philosophical Society he was 
in succession an active and distinguished 
member, secretary, vice-president, and 
president. More than one foreign society 
of the highest reputation solicited the 
honor of enrolling him as an associate, 
and toward the close of his life he re- 
ceived the highést mark of distinction 
which the scientific world at that time ac- 
knowledged, 
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ROYAL HYMNAL 


By Rev. ROBERT LOWRY and IRA D. SANKEY 
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Rev. Cuas. Heracp, Pastor, 
* Bethesda” Con’! Church, Broo kiyn, N. Y. 
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Three beautiful services Adam Geibel, R. Frank 
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Lehman, Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia, 
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Harvard Summer School of 
THEOLOGY 


JULY 5-21. 1890 


Gourses in Old Testament, Church History and The- 
ology, by professors in Harvard U niversity and by Pro- 
fessors OV G. Arcen, W. N. Crarxe, A. C. Mc- 
Girrert, H G. Mircuete, G. F. Moons, and Presi- 
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0’ horseflesh who bought a goose to ride on.” Don't 


take ordinary soaps for house-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. 





Try a cake of it. Common soap 
fails to accomplish satisfactory results in scouring and | 
cleaning, and necessitates a great outlay of time and | 
labor, which more than balances any savipz in cost. 
Practical people will find Sarotio the best and cheap- | 
est soap for house-cleaning and scouring. All grocers 
sell it. No. 24. 
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Outline Harmony of the Gospels 
By Professor M. B. Riddle 

Professor Riddle’s ‘‘Outline Harmony of the Gospels’’ has met 
with wide popularity among Bible students. Thousands of copies have 
been sold to readers of The Sunday School Times. 

The price of the Outline has been made very low, in order that any 
Bible student or any set of scholars or of teachers may have this almost 
indispensable aid to the study of the life of Christ. It is an eight-page 
pamphlet, printed-on fine paper, and will be mailed to any address 
upon réceipt of the price: Single copy, 10 cents ; twenty-five copies, 
$2.00 ; one hundred copies,. $6.00. . 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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B. & B. 


Pretty, inexpensive 
wash goods 


Nothing to equal the assortments here—ex- 
tent and prettiness—ever known, 

Variety almost to excess—but strictly withia 
the limits of choice styles. , 

Goods that every one who sends for samples 
will be pleased with—and impressed with the 
earnestness of this store's way of winning in- 
creased business. ; 

Choice goods at the lowest prices such 
kinds are sold for anywhere. 

10,000 yards best quality Io cent American 
dress ginghams, 6%/Cc. 

Fine 1 cent madras percales, 12%C.— 
double width—splendid for shirt waists. 

Fjne madras, 15c. to 35c.—greatest variety. 

Several thousand yards choice organdie 
batiste, 10¢. yard— white grounds — neat 
medium floral designs in dainty colorings. 

Beautiful organdies, 12%c., 1§¢. 

Fine French organdies, 20c., to 35¢. 

Superb imported dimities, 20c., 25¢. 

American dimities, 64%{c., 8c., 1oc.,12%c. 

Give. us an idea of your preference when 
writing for samples—ait s easter then to send, 
aut of so many thousand different stytes plenty 
of the exact sort you're interested in, 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 





THIS AUTOGRAPH 1S NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 





H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 


for illustrated catalogue of general merchandise. 
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Others at $10, $18. se 7 9.60; all splendid 
value. Buy Sirest yah DW th 
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trated Catalogue Free. H 
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Indiana First Mortgages for Sale 
Drawing 6% and 7% 


Running two to @ix years. Improved property 
worth two to three times amount of mortgage, 
and fully insured. We have them from §200 
up, each one as good as gold. 


0. H. Hevey, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash 





Us advertise our ruperd line of | 


Enlarged Veins mms 
fe ete _th 


that she usés soap in her cleaning. 
would only use 


CousT 


heavy work would be so lightened that the little things needn’t be 
neglected. Gold Dust gives a woman time to rest, time to visit, time 
to read, and time to sew. It is much better and cheaper than soap for 
all cleaning. For greatest economy buy our large package, 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 


If she 








Two books, beautifully illus- 
trated, and written to give 
entertainingly a pen-picture 
of these delightful countries, 
have just been published. 
You may have either or both 
without charge by asking 
P. S. Eustis, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 





























Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. | 


on North Dakota Real Estate first mort 
7 4% five-year loans. Progressive community. Re 
erences furnished. B. Erickson, Langden, N. Dakota. 


} AMERICAN 


Fice Insurance Company, 
Hos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia. 








Going Away this Summer ? 


Let your copy of The Sunday School Times go where you go. 


If you have subscribed at the 75 cent 


rate, or at a higher rate, the address of your paper may be changed as often as you like without charge. 
If you have subscribed in a package club, here are the terms of the change to the individual address plan : 


‘* A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent rate for the cur- 
rent subscription can have a copy transferred from a package to a separate ad- 
dress for 25 cents when the year’s subscription has over six months to run. 
When it has six months or less to run. the cost to change is 15 cents to the end 


of the year’s subscription. 


Those who, have paid the 60 cent rate can have the 


change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscription."’ 


For instance, if you are a subscriber at the 60 cent rate, you can hand 1§ cents to your club organizer, 
and have your copy of The Sunday School Times sent to your individual address until the end of the year’s 
subscription. After this payment, you can have the address changed as often as you like without Surther charge. 

This slight outlay on your part will save the club former the trouble of seeing that you get your paper 
every week, and will secure its delivery on time when you are obliged to be absent from the school. 


These advantages are well worth the difference in cost. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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